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NEW BOOKS JONATHAN CAPE JULY 1933 
READY ON MONDAY, JULY 19 
Sophie in London: 1786 SOPHIE v la ROCHE 


translated from the German, with an introduction by CLARE WILLIAMS. 


With a foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
Gar FOOT : the diary of a Clydeside Apprentice IAN McKINNON 
the plain Scot abroad, an uncritical biography of adventure in Arabia and 
the Far East. 7s. 6d. net 


The 35th of May a book for children ERICH KASTNER 


author of ‘Emil and the Detectives’ and ‘Annaluise and Anton.’ Translated 
by Cyrus Brooks. With illustrations by WALTER TRIER. 6s. net 


READY JULY 24 


Capajon : 34 short stories published between 1921 and 1933 


selected and prefaced by EDWARD GARNETT. These stories are by twenty- 
four of the best modern short story writers. a72 pages. 7s. Od. net 


Cry Havoc! BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


A bitter and passionate exposure of the men who are working for war. 


7s. 6d. net 
Brazilian Adventure PETER FLEMING 


A witty, immensely entertaining account of the expedition into the interior 
of Brazil, made to clear up the mystery surrounding the fate of Col. Faweeitt. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


The Cruise of the ‘Teddy’ © ERLING TAMBS 


with an introduction by ARTHUR RANSOME. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
Juan in America —_—. a novel ERIC LINKLATER 
first cheap edition Ss. net 


A BOOK FOR ALL READERS OF ‘THE SPECTATOR’ 


Spectator’s Gallery — edited by PETER FLEMING and 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE ‘<A Widdicombe Fair of the best 
modern writers. ROBERT LYND 412 pages. 7s. 6d. net 


. READY AUGUST 1 . 
Ordinary Families a new novel E, ARNOT ROBERTSON 


author of ‘Four Frightened People,’ ‘Cullum,’ ete. 7s. 6d. net 
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“By love serve one another.” 


The joy of service cannot be over-estimated—the 
abiding satisfaction of knowing that one has helped 
those who can make no material recompense. 





Such are the little slum kiddies for whom we plead— 
the children in sore need of holidays. 
WY 16,000 poor chil- 

a dren are to have a 
day in the country 
or at the seaside. 
Cost 2/- each. £5 
pays for 50. 


600 invalid children 
will be sent this 
summer to a Holi- 
day Home for a 
fortnight. Cost 30/- 
each. 














Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 


Commercial Road, London, E. 1. : 

ALF, SARAH and 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine the LITTLE ’UN 
of the Mission, sent free on application. _ Full of will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. for your response. 








| The Shoes that have 


meant so much to me” 





Sir Herbert Barker, the eminent specialist in 
Manipulative Surgery, recognising the’ serious injury 
caused by wearing ill-fitting shoes, states: “* I con- 
sider it my duty to save people from ruining their 
feet, and to tell them about the Shoes that have 
meant so much to me.” ‘The story is told in a 
booklet—how Sir Herbert sought for years to find 
his ideal shoe and how he came to design a shoe 
which is a revelation of comfort. It is named the 
“Sir Herbert Barker Shoe,’ and is worn and 
recommended by Sir Herbert himself. 

The “ Sir Herbert Barker Shoe” is obtainable from Charles 
H. Baber, Ltd., 302-308 Regent Street, London, W. 1, and 


from leading agents in all large cities and towns. 
Interesting booklet, free from Dept. 7, 


NORVIC SHOE CO., 
Ke NORTHAMPTON. 


Sir HERBERT BARKER 
NY 

















Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 194. 


JUSTICE 


Our advertising agent, wishing us the compliments 
of the season, good luck to our Ginger Ale, and more 
power to our pen, winds up his letter: ‘“ Keeping 
oneself occupied is the only thing that matters, I 
find much more to be said for the Marthas—both 
literary and housekeeping—than the Marys of this 
world.” Very sound doctrine no doubt ; neverthe- 
less, the ladies that have made history have been, 
well, pretty high in the heel. The scavenger bird 
that cleans up the garbage may be more useful, and 
in every way more worthy, than the bird of paradise, 
but we all want to be birds of paradise ; these may 
be no better than they ought to be but they get all 
the admiration, and the poor buzzard is despised. 
There is no such thing as justice in nature. Why 
are the birds so lovely and the snakes so horrible ? 
Why is it some of us are blessed with good looks, 
good health, and a friendly disposition ; and others 
are a bundle of nerves who find the world nothing 
but thorns and thistles ? Justice is not found in 
nature ; it came in with man, that is to say the 
divine in man, the light which lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. And before we 
execute justice we have got to come to some agreement 
as to what justice is. According to Plato justice 
is rewarding every man according to his works, in 
setting him at a task which is within his ability. 
If we dress the potters and the farmers in fine 
clothes, and tell them to work when they feel like 
it, the world will soon be without plates or food to 
put on them. Justice, according to Plato, is the 
rule of the inferior by the superior for the inferior’s 
own good, and not many are likely to disagree with 
this. Where the difference of opinion comes in is as 
to how the inferior and the superior are to be paid. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw would pay equal incomes to all, 
that is he would pay men not according to their 
works, but according to their wants. This, if it 
could be achieved would certainly simplify matters, 
but if the fear of hunger is removed from the lazy 
and the promise of reward denied the energetic, 
will the work of supplying mankind’s material needs 
go on? Our present discontents we believe are 
largely due to the fact that in recent years we have 
been as it were legislating from hand to mouth. 
We hear democracy demands, progress demands, 
the modern mind insists, etc. ; what seems necessary 
now is to come to some sort of agreement as to what 
justice is: have shareholders any right to divi- 
dends ? and if so, for how many years ? Do wages 
come before capital ? Does the captain need more 
leisure, privacy, and care, than the corporal? Is 
it just to bolster up one business at the expense of 
another by protection, subsidies, and so on? It 
would be well to come to some conclusion on these 
and similar questions before passing many more 
laws, but even when we have settled all this the 
Marthas will receive only our thanks, if even that, 
the Marys will have our love and loyalty. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of 


HOUGH the main, and overshadowing, issue at the 
Economic Conference has been between the Confer- 


> ence and President Roosevelt, the issue of the moment is 
' between the gold-standard countries, 
' their head, and the non-gold countries. 
» 25 votes to 15, had carried Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
_ that the first monetary sub-commission should proceed 
~ with the six items on the agenda—credit policy, price 
’ levels, 
control, indebtedness and resumption of foreign lending. 
' The French group opposed it on the ground that these 
- matters could not be 
' exchanges are unstabilized. 


with France at 
The latter, by 


limitation of currency fluctuations, exchange 


“usefully studied ” so long as the 


The decision to proceed 
“in the first instance ” to the discussion of the subject 


' of indebtedness provided a formula in accordance with 
_ which the sub-commission can for the moment remain 
» harmoniously in being. This at any rate has the effect 
_ of postponing adjournment, though it may tax the 


ingenuity of members to examine indebtedness without 
trenching upon the ground which to some of them 


is taboo. 
* * * * 


_ The Nazi Party Stands Alone 


“The last of the political parties has now been 
eliminated,” said Herr Hitler, in a speech to a conference 
He 
was alluding to the disappearance of the Centre Party, 
which has now been compelled to liquidate its organiza- 
and with it the most eminent of German ex- 


» chancellors, Dr. Briining, may be expected to disappear, 


for the present at any rate, from public life. In a private 
message issued by his party before its disbandment, the 
leaders reminded their millions of former followers that 
its withdrawal from the political arena occurred, like its 
amid the storms of a new era.” 
Herr Hitler has seized the occasion to dot the i’s, and at 


the Week 


the same time speak a word of warning to his too zealous 
supporters. ‘* Revolution,” he said, must be followed 
by “evolution.” The task is “‘ work, and again work.” 
When he says that a halt should be called to the dismissal 
or locking up of business men, and that the Economic 
Minister is the only authority for dealing with economic 
affairs, it remains to be seen how far he is able to be 
master in his own house. ‘He proclaims the complete 
abolition of political parties and the setting up of the 
“* Totalitarian State.” Will he now be able to enforce his 
own discipline ? 
* * * 

Jewish Doctors in.Germany 

That Herr Hitler has not yet succeeded in making this 
discipline effective is sufficiently evidenced by the con- 
tinued ill-treatment of Jewish doctors. Are they in a 
different category from “ business men,” who must not 
be thrown into prison? Their plight was already bad 
enough in being disqualified from treating non-Jewish 
patients insured against sickness ; but, at the very moment 
when Herr Hitler was delivering his admonishing speech, 
the Jewish ‘* Advisory Bureau for Doctors” in Berlin 
was being raided and about 70 doctors were arrested. 
It is not by methods such as this that the Nazi régime 
will persuade the world that it is concentrating on the 
task of economic reform. 

* * * * 

Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy 

The Congress Party in India, at the moment of going 
to press, is meeting in Poona to consider the future of 
the civil disobedience movement. The leaders, it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, are now more favourably 
disposed towards a policy of co-operation than they 
have ever been before, though they are still divided 
among themselves as to the next step. At a time when 
they are evidently ready to go more than half way to 
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mect the Government it is of very great importance that 
the latter should respond in the same spirit. Nothing 
ought to be allowed to stand in the way of an interview 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Viceroy. If a meeting takes 
place Mr. Gandhi will have the powerful support of the 
Indian Congress behind him. He will not make it a 
preliminary condition that political prisoners should be 
released, and it would be necessary that no attempt 
should be made to impose on him any condition in regard 
to civil disobedience. Those are precisely the questions 
that ought to be discussed in the interview with the 
Viceroy. We are convinced that a policy of wisdom 
which might completely. turn the scale in favour of 
co-operation and the future satisfactory working of the 
Constitution demands the release of political prisoners ; 
and that would have to carry with it, as part of the under- 
standing, the calling off of civil disobedience. It would 
be a disaster if much of the good work which has been 
done in India and England should be rendered abortive 
by any failure of tact and common sense in dealing 
with the most powerful political organization in 
India. 
* * * * 


America’s Wages and Hours 
The “ code ” approved and signed by President Roose- 
velt for the American cotton industry—the first of a 
number which are to be formulated by and for the 
different industries under the Industrial Recovery Act— 
establishes a 40-hour working week, a 12-dollar (in the 
North, 13-dollar) minimum wage, and a maximum of two 
shifts, besides prohibiting employment under 16. The 
effect will be to introduce uniformity into one of the most 
chaotic of American industries, and on the average to 
raise money wages by 30 per cent., while reducing hours 
by 25 per cent. The increase of wages will not, of course, 
raise the real cost of production, if the dollar is propor- 
tionately depreciated. But the big reduction of hours 
must have that effect, as indeed will the other provisions. 
If the rest of the ‘‘ codes ”’ are like this one, the main 
industries of the United States will be less able than ever 
to face international competition on an equal footing ; 
and so far from the tariff on manufactured goods being 
may in some cases be an irresistible 
This seems likely to prove one of the 
driving the President back into 


lowered, there 
demand to raise it. 
strongest forces 
isolationism. 

* * * * 


Air Travel and Air Mails 

The Air Ministry’s annual report on civil aviation 
suggests that a taste for air-travel is now spreading rather 
rapidly. Despite the shortage of cash in people’s pockets, 
the number of individuals carried in air transport opera- 
tions was 125 per cent. higher in 1932 than in 1931. And 
although the number of flights made by British aircraft 
to or from the Continent was slightly less in the later 
year, the number of passengers on them rose from 21,925 
to 41,609, or nearly double. As time goes on, some things 
seem to be sorting themselves out—e.g., parcel mails are 
declining, while letter mails are increasing quite fast, 
and now actually exceed the parcels in tonnage—a ten- 
dency which, when you think of it, has sound reason on 
its side. Compared with the swollen subsidized air-services 
of Germany or the United States or Russia, British civil 
flying is still on a reduced scale; but in two directions 
it looks hopeful. One is the mail to India, which now 
accounts for a substantial proportion of the letters 
carried. The other is the establishment of unsubsidized 
travel-services within the island between places (e.g., 
South Wales and South Devon) which can otherwise only 


o 


—e 


be linked by a very roundabout journey. Made possib} 
by new ty pes of efficient cheap aircraft, the latter already | 
show promising results. 
* * * = = 
Help for Distressed Areas 
Local authorities would soon become as reckless jy : 


spending as Poplar was if they could count upon an extn)” 
State grant in any temporary emergency. Remembering bs 


de 


this, we feel that the Government have been prudey 
in limiting the special grant to distressed areas wher 
the rate for outdoor relief is at the moment exceptionally 
high. The grant of £500,000 will be distributed amon 
the councils which have a rate of over 2s. in the £, whik 
the average rate for the whole country is no more thay 
Is. 3d. 


Still, 
complete remodelling of the unemployment relief systew, 
The burden has become too great for the local authorities, 7 
especially in the North, where the heavy industries ar” 


all but derelict. 
* * * * 


Slum Clearance 
Stoke-on-Trent, the great city that includes Arnold 
Bennett’s “ Five Towns,” has the distinction of being 


the first to present a five-year plan of slum clearance ~ 


under the Ministry of Health’s new scheme. Hitherto, 


Stoke had cleared 245 houses at the rate of eighteen | 
a year; it now proposes to clear 3,612 houses at the 
The figures, given by Sir Hilton’ 


rate of 880 a year. 
Young to the House last week, illustrate the differ. 
ence between what-has been done and what may be! 
done to remove this blot on our civilization. If othe 
municipalities show the same spirit as Stoke, there will © 
be a vast clearance of slums by 1938, and England will) 
be a happier country. At the same time the uneasiness | 
occasioned by the ‘check to the housing campaign 1s 
not entirely removed by Sir Hilton’s speech. The State. F 
assisted houses under construction in May last numbered / 
a thousand fewer than those which were being built! 
a year before. ' 
* * ** * 


‘. 
x 
E 


Osteopaths and the Medical Profession 
In delivering their verdict in an action brought against” 
an osteopath who makes use of “ Nature Cure” orf 
“ Natural tiealing > methods, the jury added a rider: 
“We think institutions of this character should be) 
subject to supervision by some Government authority.” | 
What is really needed is that some kind of recognition, / 
short of full medical registration, should be given tof 
highly-qualified osteopaths, and perhaps certain other! 
classes of persons engaged in recognized forms of healing. | 
Under existing conditions, though the greater part of/ 
the medical profession is fully aware of the valuable! 
services which may be rendered by osteopaths, no doctor, 
may professionally recommend or give an anaesthetic 
for an unregistered osteopath, or co-operate with him 
in any way. ‘This casts the osteopath back on his own 
unaided resources, and puts him in the position of 





appearing to work against the medical profession, whereas 
4 ’ : 


he might be receiving its assistance and support, and/ 


acting in accordance with a doctor’s prescription. Of 3 
course there are many so-called osteopaths who are not, 
But there is © 


as Mr. Leif is, highly qualified for their job. 
no reason why those who have satisfied necessary tests 
should not be empowered to practise, as many dentists | 
do, without having taken a full medical course. 
would be a protection not only to them, but also to the 
public. 





Thus the money: will go to the places that ay Fs 
in real need of special help, while at the same time th: a 
total sum is not so large as to constitute a bad precedent, 
we are reminded afresh of the necessity for 47 
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The Death-rate 

It is reassuring to learn from the Minister of. Health 
that, while the death-rate last year, 12 per 1,000, was 
equal to the average for the preceding decade, the 
infant mortality rate has been halved in the last quarter 
of a century— partly, no doubt, through the efforts of the 
infant welfare centres and clinics for expectant mothers. 
The death-rate from tuberculosis, a disease often accele- 
rated by malnutrition, was substantially lower in 1982 
than in 1931, though the special experience of medical 
officers on Tyneside seems to be at variance with the 
official view. Maternal mortality, unfortunately, showed 
an increase last year—not for the first time ; now that 
the birth-rate has fallen and the nursing service has 
improved, it seems strange that any mothers should 
lack the skilled attention which might save their lives. 


* * * * 


The Cause of Influenza 

It looks as if Drs. Wilson Smith, Laidlaw and Andrewes, 
the pathologists who work for the Medical Research 
Council, have come very near to discovering the long- 
sought cause of influenza. Their article in the current 
Lancet shows that a filtrate of throat washings from an 
influenza patient will, when injected into a ferret, produce 
a sharp fever apparently identical with human influenza. 
Further, they are able to confirm the conclusion of Dr. 
Shope, the American pathologist who studied swine fever 
some years ago, that a filterable virus is the prime cause 
of the disease, both in pigs and in human beings. When 
the cause is definitely established, a method of treatment, 
by inoculation or otherwise, will doubtless be devised. 
The successful conclusion of this piece of research would 
be of incalculable importance to mankind, for no disease 
has been more widely spread or more impervious to treat- 
ment. We have fortunately had no serious epidemic in 
recent years, but it will be remembered that at the end 
of the War the whole world was stricken with a peculiarly 
virulent form of influenza which, it is said, 
15,000,000 deaths. It would be comforting to know 
that the medical profession had remedies in advance 
with which to combat any recurrence of the scourge. 


-aused 


* * * * 


Twenty-one Years of Health Insurance 

The coming of age of the National Health Insurance 
Act occurred—we will not say was celebrated—this week. 
A measure which was received with complaints from the 
medical profession, acrimonious criticism from party 
leaders, and apathy, if not hostility, by the general public 
has lived long enough to earn the blessing of all con- 
cerned. Mr. Lloyd George’s courage in pushing this 
through against intense opposition will be remembered 
in his favour by persons of all parties. It was based on 
sound finance, as some of the social services have not 
been. It has abundantly proved its utility. And it has 
played a great part in the general improvement in the 
health of the working classes. 

* * * * 

Wimbledon 

The fine weather held for the lawn tennis fort- 
night at Wimbledon, where a close-packed audience of 
devotees watched by the hour and applauded impartially 
the contests for the world championships. The dramatic 
Struggles of the last two days, in which Mr. Crawford 
from Australia beat Mr. Ellsworth Vines, the American 
champion, and Miss Dorothy Round, of Dudley, gave 
Mrs. Wills Moody, the American champion, the hardest 
game that she has had for years, will not easily be for- 
gotten, either by the 15,000 who were present or by the 


far greater number who listened to the broadcast account. 
Tennis has become not merely a strenuous form of 
athletics, but the most international of all games, in 
which Mr. Miki, of Japan, Fraulein Krahwinkel, of 
Germany, Madame Mathieu, of France, and many others 
are well known all the world over. 


* * x * 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—This week 
in Parliament has been particularly interesting in the 
spheres of both foreign and domestic affairs. First 
place must be given to the debate on the World Con- 
ference, which showed that practically the whole House 
of Commons is imbued with expansionist ideas. Member 
after member urged that we should not be left behind by 
the United States in the race towards prosperity by 
audacity in monetary and in economic policy. As was 
natural, Conservatives stressed some features in President 
Roosevelt’s policy and Socialists stressed others, but all 
agreed that he was right not to stabilize currencies pre- 
maturely. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, seemed 
to reflect the disappointment caused by the check which 
American policy has given to the Conference. As one 
member observed in the lobbies, if Mr. Chamberlain 
was trying to say “ whoopee” there was a very long 
interval between his syllables. But he carried the House 
with liim in his contention that the Conference should not 
adjourn without results, and inspired hopes by his con- 
tention that we were pursuing the same end as the United 
States by different methods. He also made the daring 
prophecy that the dollar would appreciate in the autumn. 
Mr. Churchill had a very marked suecess with his plea 
for the organization of a “ sterling convoy,” 7.e., action 
to restore the 1928 price level by ail countries whose 
currencies tend to follow sterling. 

* * * * 


Possibly the most striking difference in the House was 
that between those who, like Sir Herbert Samuel, con- 
ceived the Conference as an attempt to. organize freer 
trade universally and those who, like Mr. Amery, thought 
it gave a chance to organize controlled trade regionally. 
Whichever is right in theory there is no doubt about which 
view is the nearer to probability. This was shown on 
Tuesday when Major Elliot gave his account of the nature 
of his policy for raising prices by regulating supplies. 
His statement had an immense success ; but it means, of 
course, that the Government's policy is one of regional 
economics, with Great Britain as the centre of a group of 
satellite quota countries. If the group is big enough, the 
conception is practical enough; but the difliculties of 
the policy will begin when prices do rise. 

* * * * 

The last feature of the week has been the defence of 

the Ministry of Health and of the Board of Education 


against the charge that chronic unemployment has 
involved deterioration in the national health. Sir 


Hilton Young reported upon adults that their physical 
health was good, but that mental depression was apparent 
in some areas. Mr. Ramsbotham reported upon school- 
children that malnutrition was actually declining. What 
a tribute to the social services, which some people are 
so anxious to scrap! On the whole these reports were 
cheering, but not nearly so cheering as the continued 
decline in unemployment which is so much better than 
the efficacy of palliatives. The statistics lent 
Mr. Chamberlain’s claim that the British 
has an effective policy of its own ; and the most sceptical 
member finished the week rejoicing in the fact if un- 
convinced by the explanation of it. 


force to 
Government 
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While the Conference Marks Time 


HERE was one specially significant remark which 
Mr. Chamberlain made in his speech to the House 
of Commons on the World Economic Conference. ‘ The 
position is so fluid,” he said, “it is so obviously tem- 
porary in its nature, that it may well be that it may 
change again for the better even in the course of the 
next few weeks.” He was evidently alluding to the 
position in America, and the turn of events there which 
has led President Roosevelt to take a different attitude 
to the Conference from that which had been counted 
on, and to concentrate his attention on internal economic 
issues. It is well to remember that if the Conference 
has been taken by surprise by his abrupt refusal to 
give any undertakings about the stabilization of the 
currency, the President himself has been taken by 
surprise by the swift series of changes that have been 
thrust upon him when the United States went off gold 
and he began his far-reaching experiments in search 
of “industrial recovery.” In his manifold efforts to 
raise the American price-level, to spread work, to reduce 
hours without reducing the standard of living, and to 
mesmerize the country into activity by the confidence 
inspired by himself, he has launched out on the biggest 
adventure into the unknown undertaken by any modern 
statesman since Lenin. One of the imponderables in 
his enterprise is the value of the dollar, whether it be 
thought of in terms of American commodities or foreign 
exchanges. If he is unwilling to commit himself in 
regard to the latter, that is not because he is indifferent 
to the work of the Conference, but because he does not 
know. 


It may be a long time before the United States Govern- 
ment will see its way to any permanent stabilization 
of the dollar, but within a very short time it may realize 
the advisability of stopping speculation in currency, 
and may seek the co-operation of others in doing so. 
It is true we can hardly expect the representatives of 
fifty-four nations to remain indefinitely in session in the 
hope that something will turn up which may make 
their labours more fruitful. But Mr. Chamberlain is 
right in endeavouring to keep the Conference in being 
even if he cannot persuade the gold countries to pursue 
the inquiry on all the items on the agenda. There are 
some questions not depending on the stability of the 
exchanges, which can be taken first, and when these 
matters have been disposed of—if nothing has “ turned 
up” in the interval—it will be time enough to consider 
whether the gold and the non-gold countries can continue 
their inquiries together or separately, or postpone them. 
To break up “ in a huff” now would have been the worst 
possible conclusion. Mr. Chamberlain has adopted a wise 
attitude in being unwilling to put President Roosevelt too 
conspicuously 13 the wrong, or to give official British 
countenance to the charge that he has torpedoed the 
Conference. This much at least must be said of the 
President, that he has dared as none other has dared to 
put all to the touch and make risky experiments in his 
own country for good or for ill which will at least have 
tremendous lessons for us. 


His policy will be judged in the long run, not mainly 
by its present effects on the Conference, but by its 
effects in his own country. Sir Robert Horne pointed 
out that the spirit of confidence had already been 
created in America, prices had risen, and new solid 
business was being done. If that process should con 


tinue, it would certainly strengthen the position of those 
who, with Sir Robert Horne, would urge that v. 
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be working along the same lines as the United Staty 


Mr. Churchill in the same spirit suggested that y/ in St. 
should “ organize and guide the sterling convoy, i) to so 
the centre of which is the British Empire, and set {> of wh 
on a plan of revaluation, endeavouring to raise price il > ment 
in relation to sterling as far as possible without losiy 7 the | 
touch with the Dominions and those foreign countrig)) Chure 
which were keeping company with us.” To keep, mani 
free hand in these matters during the present emergeny It 
would not mean that we relinquish the intention uli! mode 
mately to return to the gold standard when all th’ such 
conditions laid down by the British Government hay | distin 
been satisfied. But the satisfaction of these condition) ~ when 
is not yet even distantly in sight. In the meantim!) came 


we have to steer at least as far from the Scylla of Fréne jmipot 


monetary policy as from the Charybdis of the America,” jn oth 
We are not on the gold standard, nor can we dire to la 
our policy as if we were. ~ body 


was t 
even 
may ¢ 
and | 
affect 
Comn 
of sp 
no or 
under 
not o1 
but of 

The 
victor 
that t 


Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Mr. Churchill and Sy 
Robert Horne is, that it has for some time been th 
policy of the British Government to aim at rai 
the prices of wholesale commodities, though oth 
factors besides monetary factors have been borne 
mind. And he went on at once to speak of the gratifyin” 
improvement in the figures of unemployment at the eni_ 
of June. Did he intend to convey the idea that thi 
improvement was not merely post hoc but prepter hu 
The Minister of Labour’s returns are unquestionab) 
reassuring. The increase in the numbers of employel|™ 
persons has gone on steadily since January, reachiy) 
the impressive figure of 508,000. The total exceed 7 
the total of June last year by 461,000, and is the bes 
that has been registered for three years. And it i” 
particularly satisfactory that the improvement is n 
only in the seasonal industries or the new industri 
but in the great staple trades—in iron and steel, gener) 


engineering, cotton, and even, to a slight extent, iy) Comm 
shipbuilding and _ ship-repairing. a place 
> centur 


It would be rash to attribute this improvement t  , . 
| tribut 










any specific measure or even to a series of speci® yo. 0) 
measures. At the bottom of the whole trouble, a prevai 
Mr. Chamberlain said on Monday, has been lack (@ i te 
confidence ; and the Government is entitled to take jas 


credit to itself for the fact that this year there has bee 
evidence of more confidence ; there has been a belie” 
in business and financial circles that there was som” 
improvement in sight. The mere fact that we ha 


. hand si 
had a National Government, that Budgets have be 


> eminei 





balanced, the excess of imports reduced, and credi® ¢....,, 
restored, played its part; but with that consciousnes 5 Patlia 
of security arose another factor of hopefulness carl) ) myster 
in this year—the belief that the Government and th — (ele 
Bank had turned their backs on a policy of restrictive I the cx 
economy and a squeezing of credit that tended to dis.  unchar 
courage production and check legitimate ‘ spending” very I 
for employment.” The Government is entitled to as was 
us to note that there is improvement—and not negligible” desine 
improvement. But we cannot now sit down and expe hey on 
to be wafted back to prosperity by the automati® expres 
process of events. The major troubles are still, MD for th 
Mr. Chamberlain recognizes, international in_ they of the 
origin; and therefore, though the present World Cor practic 
ference may not take us very far, we must still pursi of tp. 
the method of seeking international agreement for (% The 
concerted policy in respect of debts, currency, exchang® ee 
control, tariffs and the pressing problems that affect the de 


world trade. 
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The Oxford Movement, 183 3-1933 


T is a hundred years exactly—the date was July 14th, 
1833—since Keble preached the Assize Sermon 
in St. Mary’s at Oxford, and it is from that day, according 
to so high an authority as Newman, that the history 
of what has been known ever since as the Oxford Move- 
ment should be traced. In the century that has elapsed 
the Movement has impressed itself profoundly on the 
Church of England, if not always in forms most obviously 
manifest. 

It is certain, for example, that in England alone of 
modern countries could a debate have taken place of 
such a character as that which added interest and 
distinction to the proceedings of the House of Commons 
when the question of the alternative Prayer-Book 
came up for decision five years ago. Matters of an 
iniportant ecclesiastical nature have been fought out 
in other assemblies, but these have had general reference 
to law and property and the position of a religious 
body in the State. But the issue in 1927 and 1928 
was treated as one, first and foremost, of religion and 
even of theology. Parliament, in both its Houses, 
may or may not have been well advised in its method 
and in its conclusion; the method unquestionably 
affected the conclusion—at least in the House of 
Commons, where the passionate personal convictions 
of speakers became the dominating influence. But 
~ no one could doubt that here were men who spoke 
) under the constraint, not of expediency but of principle, 
* not on the level of worldly politics even at its highest, 
| but of deep and sincere religion. 

The vote of rejection was widely interpreted as a 
' victory for Protestantism. It certainly made it clear 
© that the House of Commons was not prepared to give 
the force of law to forms of public worship which looked 
> in what the ordinary person would call the direction of 
~ Rome. But if the vote was significant, so was the fact 
' of the measure and the debate. The scene in the 
+Commons underlined events which had been taking 
5 place along the line of a particular route for nearly a 
> century in the Church of England. Perhaps no greater 
tribute has ever been paid to the leaders of the Oxford 
Movement, though it was a tribute in which hostility 
) prevailed over sympathy. For it meant the reference 
' to the supreme legislative body of a measure affecting 
» in all kinds of ways the worship and ritual and ceremonial 
of the Church of England—and none of that would 
ever have been heard of but for the teaching and labours 
jof Keble and Newman and Pusey and their followers 
and successors. It is more than probable that those 
Seminent men would have regarded with extreme dis- 
‘favour, and even abhorrence, the idea of the British 
sn Parliament discussing subjects which involved the 
‘mysteries of the Christian faith. But if their work 
was really to influence the Church of England, and if 
sthe conditions of the Establishment were to remain 
. unchanged, then this conclusion was implicit in the 
ding very beginnings of the Movement. Tractarian theology 
4) Was not the only influence which set in motion the 
o" desire for Prayer-Book revision ; there was the demand 
‘Pon for more liturgical freedom, for prayers that should 
— express more adequately the concern of the Church 
’ |) for the manifold needs of her own life and of the life 
















- Sof the world. But this was certain: no revision was 
Con practicable that did not involve the garnering of some 
- of the harvest of the Oxford Movement. 

ancl The outcome of great religious uprisings cannot 
ttecll be dictated in advance. That is specially the case when 


the driving power is supplied by some single belief or 


complex of beliefs that gives to moral and spiritual 
enthusiasm the background of an implied philosophy 
of religion. So it was with primitive Christianity, with 
Islam, with the Reformation; and so it was with the 
Oxford Movement. The leaders found their inspiration 
in the idea of the Church as a living, authoritative, 
supra-worldly community, and it was their determination 
to show that in this idea, realized and worked out in life, 
lay the secret of religious revival and the liberation of the 
Church of England from torpor and worldliness and 
humiliating subserviency to the State. Thus there 
was inherent in the Movement from the start both a 
reactionary and a revolutionary element. The leaders 
wished to recall the minds of Churchmen to that con- 
ception of the Church for which they believed they had 
ample warrant in the writings of the post-Reformation 
Anglican Divines, especially in the seventeenth century. 
Along with this went an emphasis on the sacredness of 
the Christian ministry as standing in true apostolical 
succession, and on the objectivity and blessings of 
sacramental grace. But if the high doctrine of the 
Church which they taught, appealing, as in the second 
of the Tracts for the Times to “ the unanimous opinion 
of our Divines, that, as the Sacraments, so Communion 
with the Church, is ‘ generally necessary to salvation ’ 
in the case of those who can obtain it ” was of the nature 
of a reaction, it was also revolutionary. Language such as 
the Tractarians used was foreign to the temper of that 
age ; it could not but prove explosive. How far they were 
correct in the manner in which they interpreted the 
Anglican Divines, and stated the doctrine of apostolical 
succession, remains still a subject of sharp controversy ; 
but that the Oxford leaders revived an aspect of Anglican- 
ism integral to the whole Anglican tradition is a conclusion 
which embodies no mere party verdict. 

There is an attraction, even a fascination, in the idea of 
the Church which gives it a foremost place among the 
dynamic and compelling forces of religion. What the 
Tractarians did, more than anything else, was to make that 
idea burn as a fire within the Church of England. But for 
their teaching, the appeal of the Catholic Church would 
have increasingly become in the West the sole prerogative 
of the Church of Rome. It is this fact pre-eminently which 
rebuts the conception of the Tractarians as Romanizers. 
They did not wish to make the Church of England 
Roman Catholic ; they did claim for the Church what they 
believed to be its Catholic heritage. 

That heritage included, they believed, much that had 
a clear right to exist in the Church of England, however 
confidently and exclusively in popular estimation it was 
associated with the Church of Rome—such a doctrine, 
for instance, as that of a real and objective relation of the 
Body and Blood of Christ to the eucharistic elements, 
and such a practice as that of private confession. A 
Church does not become Romanized by the reappearance 
in its life of features which are also to be found in the 
teaching and worship and life of the Church of Rome— 
as Roman Catholics themselves know well. 

The full significance of the Oxford Movement did 
not show itself till the particular association with Oxford 
had come to an end. As a dominant religious power in 
the University it died, at least for a time, but only that 
it might extend its influence in the Church throughout 
England. Parish priests sought to draw out its meaning 
in worship and life; the doctrine of the Church was 
found to have implications in many regions besides 
the strictly religious. The Tractarian emphasis upon the 
institution, the body, met the growing sense of the 
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importance of the social side of life. The intellectual 
developments of the nineteenth century brought fresh 
problems and controversies and the need for adventure 
on unfamiliar ground; among the brave adventurers 
were not a few who were whole-hearted exponents of the 
religious tradition of the Movement. For, however much 


aan could be more foolish than some heavy- 

handed attempts in certain sections of the Press to 
make fun of Mr. Arthur Henderson’s tour of Europe 
on behalf of the Disarmament Conference. 
Mr. Henderson has now got the whole subject at his 
fingers’ ends. It has been a great advantage that 
the President of the Conference is a man free from the 
calls of office and able to give his time and thought 
so devotedly to it as Mr. Henderson has done. He 


—— 


the form of the Movement changed, its spirit persisted, 
And today, in the Centenary year, the fact which jg 
important beyond all others, whether it evoke satisfaction 
or regret, is that the Movement still lives. No sad funerg| 7 
obsequies will mark its commemoration at the Alber, 
Hall. 








Par 

A Spectatot’s Notebook gg 
fe as t 

conceived on a splendid and impressive scale, will haye7 7 and 
that profound effect on the public imagination which js oye 
necessary before there will be adequate support fora) Op; 
National Theatre. But why do not ke, and Lord Lytton, the 
and Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton and others who are genuine Prit 
enthusiasts for a National Theatre prevail on their felloy. sup} 
committeemen to clear their minds of the necessity for > hav 
releasing their Trust Fund for purposes of immediate! Par 
expenditure? One of the plans which they have now tic, 
undertaken to consider is the holding of a Nationa’ if n 


has been seéing M. Daladier and M. Paul-Boncour, and 
now he is getting in touch with Signor Mussolini, and 
will go on and see the heads of other Governments. 
Mr. Henderson’s transparent sincerity and disinterested- 
ness are of the kind likely to evoke candour from the 
statesmen with whom he will be in personal contact. 
To understand exactly the difficulties as they present 
themselves to each Government is the first essential 
to smoothing them away and producing an atmosphere 
favourable to agreement. After this tour Mr. Henderson 
will be in a position to take a more directive part when 
the Disarmament Bureau resumes work—probably in 
September—and the General Commission reassembles in 
October. 
* * * * 

I heard the other day a supporter of the present 
Government speak of it as a “Coalition,” and 
he was at once sharply taken to task by friends who 
were with him. It is extraordinary with what 
unanimity the word has been avoided, even by 
opponents who will not admit the propriety of the 
word “ National.” If Mr. Lloyd George refrains from 
branding it as a “Coalition,” that, I suppose, is 
because he has a high respect for that form of govern- 
ment. Sir John Simon avoids the expression because 
he long ago committed himself to detestation of the 
enormities of such unnatural monsters. But I was 
interested to see how deftly the latter expressed his 
views on these matters in his recent speech at Bradford. 
‘I constantly feel,” he said, “in these later days, how 
much we all gain because people who were heads of 
different parties in the days when we had party politics 
rampant are trying to help one another.” I think it 
is only fair to recognize that the parties in opposition, 


or not associated with the Government, have also 
played their “national” part recently by refraining 
from obstructive criticism. This was particularly 


noticeable in the debate in the House on the Economic 
Conference. It was remarkable that the once _irre- 
pressible Mr. Lloyd George should have been present 
at such a debate as that and not have spoken a word. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bernard Shaw firmly and inoffensively accused Mr. 
Holford Knight of untruthfulness the other day at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre Committee. Mr. Knight had said: 
‘** We cannot go on like this indefinitely doing nothing.” 
To which Mr. Shaw retorted : ‘* We do go on like this in- 
definitely doing nothing.” Well, after all, Mr. Shaw is a 
member of the Executive Committee. But on the whole 
I think he is right in opposing suggestions which would 
tend to fritter away the resources of the Committee in 
doing little things. Nothing less than a big programme, 





Theatre Committee Festival next year in London, in) that 
which, in a rented theatre, they could show the wor the 

































in actual, visible, audible form what sort of thing could 3 men 
be done by a national company under the auspices of the | pror 
Committee. encc 
: : i . prin 
A new stage has been reached in the official attitude so d 
in this country to contemporary painting, with the ox 
possibility that a work by Picasso may be permanently | prac 
on view at the Tate Gallery. True, the gallery is not 7 than 
taking the initiative, but a subscription has been opened gisti 
by a group of English artists to acquire the painting op t¢ 
entitled ‘* Profile,” now on view in the Mayer Gallery,” Ayst 
for presentation to the Contemporary Art Society ; and, sfth 
it is hoped, through it to the Tate. No doubt, if it” bran 
ever reaches its projected home, the painting wiil cause galt 
alarm to those who visit the gallery primarily to admire My, | 
the works of the Pre-Raphaelites, but Iam sure many) who 
will agree with me that a work by the greatest living the 
painter should hang permanently in one of the moni spect 
conservative of our official institutions. occa 
Fe ee > at tl 
Once more a copy of Pologne Litteraire has found its one 
way to me as to thousands of other persons sc attered rathe 
over the world. As a rule I look suspiciously upon any| Or 
form of national propaganda, but I have nothing but) ment 
praise for this. It is justifiable in the same sense that” oven 
exhibitions of Italian or French or Dutch art ar Dull 
justifiable at Burlington House. For Pologne Litterain| thres 
tells its readers, in French, in German, or in English,” sport 
what Polish writers, painters, sculptors and musicians off comp 
the past and the present have done and are doing. Andit apply 
does it so well that it compels us to want to know mor oe tenn 
about Polish culture. mS coun! 
* * ** * 
am j . ; usefu 
To my mind the next best thing to holiday travel!” of ¢p, 
is to go over the route beforehand, exploring all they gefen 
details of towns, roads, paths and hills with the aid of ay ary h 
good map. I can tell pretty well what a piece of country the ju 
is like when I have studied its contours, wooded area) to th, 
and water on a large scale Ordnance map. An orgy dl) jf we 
anticipatory travel of this kind awaits anyone who c arse of ac 
to go to the exhibition of Ordnance Survey Maps at the! amaz; 
bookshop of Messrs. Bumpus. In these days of) yirty: 
quick changes in road and town building it is no casy) tests, 
matter for the survey to keep up to date. I have agait®, gow}, 
and again been distressed to find myself in possession Of for ¢}, 
a map which professes to be based on the Ordnant) Now 
Survey, and reveals itself as twenty years behind the them 
times. A fraudulent document of this kind once led& what 
me to seek a lonely foot-path which, as it turned out show. 





had been replaced by an arterial road. JANUS. 
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National Government and Parliament 


By A PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is no better illustration of the truth that no 
two Parliaments are ever alike than that this 
Parliament should be so different in character from the 
Coalition Parliament after the War. Both were elected 
as the expression of alarmed national self-consciousness, 
and in 1918 as now the Government’s majority was-so 
overwhelming as to relieve it of all fear of the official 
Opposition. Then as now the real opposition was among 
the Government’s own supporters. Then as now the 
Prime Minister belonged to the smallest body of his 
supporters. But similar circumstances and conditions 
have produced very different Parliaments. The Coalition 
Parliament was sanguine and enthusiastic ;_ this is realis- 
tic, and, as is the way with realists, essentially sceptical 
if not depressed. That Parliament was so open-minded 
that it once nearly let Mr. Brace persuade it to nationalize 
the coal mines ; it was a Parliament of promising young 
men and new ideas. But in this House of Commons the 
promising young men are either in the Government or are 
encouraged to make silence and a straight vote their 
principal service. There never was a Parliament at once 
so destitute of enthusiasm for any creed or formula, and 
so ready to consider any and every proposal entirely on its 
practical merits. Debates are never either more or less 
than merely competent. You can count the number of 
distinguished speeches on the fingers of one hand—one 
on the air policy from Mr. Baldwin, a couple from Sir 
Austen Chamberlain on the German revolution, and a 
fifth from Major Elliot, who is busy patenting a new 
brand of Conservative Sovietism. Add the pepper-and- 
salt common sense of the Chancellor, the jauntiness of 
Mr. Runciman, Disraclian cleverness of Mr. Hore-Belisha, 
whom nevertheless one suspects of being an erhpty man, 
the fine phrasing and composition of Mr. Stanley’s 
speeches, the keen dialectics of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the 
occasional flashes from Mr. Horobin and you are nearly 
at the end of the distinction of this Parliament. Every 
one else is only doing what he did before, sometimes 
rather better, usually rather worse than before. 

One oftenhears the complaint that the National Govern- 
ment has taken the life out of Parliament, made it dull and 
even threatens the institution itself with decadence. 
Dull this Parliament certainly is ; whether decadence is 
threatened depends on our political philosophy. The 
sporting instinct is strong in English politics, and has often 
completely dominated our Parliamentary affairs. If we 
apply the.same tests of quality to Parliament as to a 
tennis tournament, we shall make surprise and suspense 
count for more than the result ; we shall not weigh the 
usefulness of the accomplishment, but appraise the points 
of the game, the force of the drive, the ingenuity of the 
defence, the length of the rallies. Much of our Parliament- 
ary history has mainly a sporting interest. But are these 
the just criteria of usefulness? If we cast our minds back 
to the great days of party conflict in Parliament, we shall, 
if we are fair to our own times, be amazed at the poverty 
of actual product. No subject has ever led to such 
amazing and long drawn displays of parliamentary 
Virtuosity as Irish Home Rule, but measured by practical 
tests, could it have been ciiiier worse done or more 
slowly done? The classic combats were too slow even 
for the more leisurely march of events in their own day. 
Now we have to do in a week what would have taken 
them a session. When we call modern Parliaments dull, 
what we mean is that they are not so good a gladiatorial 
show. But they may be, and usually are, better 
politics. 


Nor is it a sign of decadence that Parliamentary 
methods have changed so much as they have. The pity 
is that they have not changed more. Should the days of 
party governments and narrow party majorities return, 
as they doubtless may, the sporting interest of Parliament 
will come back with them; but it will be a sign, not of 
political vigour, but of indecision in the public mind, which 
requires slower and more cautious progress. Parliament 
must therefore be exceedingly jealous of any extension 
of the Cabinet’s powers which takes out of its own hands 
the decision on the master issues of the day. But it looks 
as though the extension of the electorate had increased 
the swing of opinion, and in future large majorities are 
likely to be the rule rather than the exception. At the 
same time it is certain that the functions of Government 
will go on increasing, and if Parliament is to exercise any 
sort of control it must make its methods more expeditious. 
The French, with characteristic control, have made Parlia- 
ment the master and Ministers its servants by giving it a 
fixed term of life. At the same time the French have 
developed a Committee system which makes the 
Chamber’s control over the executive much more direct 
and effectual. There is, in fact, Parliamentary govern- 
ment in France in a sense in which it is lacking here. We 
might copy some of the features of the French Committee 
system without any of that confusion between the 
functions of the legislature and the executive which 
weakens so many French Governments. In the main, 
what the British Parliament wants is not so much new 
powers as more effective means of using the powers that 
it already has. We must abandon the old idea of Parlia- 
mentary activity as a game between two sides. And we 
must think of Parliament as a board of business control, 
charged with the particular duty of protecting the pockets 
of the taxpayer and the well-being of the general body of 
shareholders. 

When Lord Hewart complained of the new despotism 
of ad hoc committees on which Parliament devolved dutics 
that it could not execute itself, he was on the wrong lines. 
He ignored both the frightful and increasing press of 
public business and the cumbrousness and costliness of 
the law which resolves conflict between individual and 
State interests. Inevitably there will be a great extension 
in the future of this devolution to special outside Com- 
mittees, and without it Parliament will have so much to 
do that it will end by exercising no real control at all. 
The secret of power is devolution of the details and 
concentration of attention on the cardinal issues of policy. 
To this end Parliament has sacrificed the old gladiatorial 
contests of rhetoric and has cultivated a simpler and more 
conversational style of speech. Those who knew the 
old Parliaments best are the most positive in their 
opinion that if the sporting interest of Parliament has 
declined, its efficiency as an instrument for getting things 
done has greatly increased. The reproach of dullness is, 
in fact, a compliment to the new business spirit. But the 
process of change is not yet complete. Revolutionary 
changes in the procedure of the House which wastes 
time on non-essentials and neglects the cardinal issues 
of policy have long been overdue, and a session would not 
be wasted in bringing them into force. 

But the more detail Parliament surrenders, the more 
rigid must it keep control of the essential issues of policy. 
Our new conception of Parliament as a board of directors 
must begin by distinguishing carefully between the func- 
tions of the expert and specialist and those of general 


co-ordinating control. In the first set of functions the 
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more it devolves the better, because only so can it gain 
the time for the general control which is its main function. 
The interest of this Parliament lies precisely in this, that 
it has realized more clearly than any of its predecessors 
what the conditions of its future efliciency will be. Let 
it continue to ‘develop a sense of business method, and 


A New Chapter in Soviet Foreign Relations 


By Bruce Horprer 


OVIET Russia, long regarded as a surefire disrupter 
of the family of nations, has emerged at the World 
Economic Conference as the most active stabilizing force 
on the contemporary political scene. Mr. Litvinov, quit- 
ting the Conference which seems to yield only frustrations 
to other statesmen, proceeds leisurely to Moscow, with the 
serenity of a Disraeli, and a full bag of trophies, e.g., 
settlement of the dispute with Britain ; hopeful conver- 
sations with American delegates interested in recognition ; 
and a series of ‘* aggressor-proof ” conventions pledging 
non-aggression as between Russia and thirteen of her 
neighbours. 

That revolutionary Russia should phrase the terms and 
become the nucleus of an expansible system of accords for 
peace might seem, to some, a historical paradox. To 
appreciate the significance of this new chapter in inter- 
national relations one must recall the major steps in the 
evolution of Soviet foreign policy. 

In early 1219 Lenin entrusted to William C. Bullitt the 
terms on which the Bolsheviks would agree to make peace. 
Lenin then spent anxious days lest the Allies accept the 
conditions within the time set. If they had accepted, 
Lenin later seid, Bolshevism could not possibly have sur- 
vived. The actual answer of the Allies, intervention and 
blockade, was destined to have predominant influence on 
all subsequent Russian events. Abroad, the Comintern 
sought to defend the Soviet system by propaganda for 
world revolution. At home, the Bolsheviks whipped up 
the fears of future intervention as justification for their 
furious tempo in industrialization as the only sure defence 
for the embryo socialism. Uowever, expectation of 
capitalist collapse and world revolution was soon declared 
premature. Then came Stalin’s victory over Trotsky in 
the party schism,-—the signal for the “* socialist offensive,” 
to build socialism in a single country first. The external 
expression of the change was the doctrine of collaboration 
and peaceful co-existence with capitalist countries (formu- 
lated at the first World Economic Conference, Geneva, 
1927); the internal expression of the change was the Five 
Years Plan. 

In foreign relations the important result of the plan is 
that Russia now has an enormous industrial plant which 
did not exist before, a foundation for self-containment in 
event of capitalist blockade or boycott of the Soviet 
system. It is true that the plant is not working well. It 
will be many years before Russia has an adequately 
trained industrial personnel. It is likewise true that the 
great mass of Russian people are inadequately fed, 
clothed and housed, because of the tremendous concen- 
tration of the Bolsheviks on building plant. But the 
fact remains that Russia’s machine-building industry is ten 
times greater than before the War, making the Soviet 
system self-sufficient mechanically should relations with 
the west be broken off again. This tremendous fact, 
taken in conjunction with the factors of great distance, 
abundant raw materials and man-power, tends to make 
Russia now impregnable to military attack, At any rate, 
in a contest of attrition the Soviet system would survive. 
These defence aspects of the Five Years Plan may account 
somewhat for the rising tide of Soviet equanimity. 
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dullness will no more be a reproach to it than it is tog (in 
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Of course, the internal situation is highly unsatisfactory! ~ 
to the Kremlin. Politically, there is a pronounced drift’ = 
away from the old democratic centralism of the Com. = 
munist party. The pyramid of control is stiffening 7 mil 
For instance, constant quarrels over jurisdiction occu + 
between the 4,000 or so “* Political Sections,” sent out to| (Th 
reorganize the collective farms, and the local party! eee 
committezs previously in control. The food shortage, im 
although alleviated in the cities, continues, as a first | sire 
problem in many provincial areas. The weeding mee 
‘campaign has been successful in regions where the 7 7 
control has been effective. The 1933 crop is promising, | 
given sunshine. But the peasants, in spite of the rej = 
introduction of the grain tax to replace the hated requisition | ro 
system of the last five years, still seem reluctant to work, | wits 
Collection of this year’s harvest by military means is not! rts 
unlikely. Transport, which could not keep the pace set oa 
for building plant, is being reorganized ; the congestion "7 
of technicians in city offices is being relieved by shunting — 
greater numbers of them out to work on the lines. The Kio 
drive for labour discipline goes on. The co-operatives | ye 
have been practically abandoned as a method of distri- . 
bution. Food supplies are now controlled by the factory = 
managers. ‘The issue of food cards has been transferred we 
from place of residence to place of work, thus to arrest the) °°™' 
place of residence to place of work, thus ie | 
alarming labour turnover. In gencral, militarization of 7 Just 
: cae ee pe mare * inte 
life approaches reality in Russia. The Soviet system may & hicks 


be evolving into something akin to a police state, whether 
temporarily or not one cannot say. Old class distinctions, 7 
jn terms of wealth, are undoubtedly abolished. But ae 
new class begins to erystalize, the socially useful workers, | 
a distinction which often cuts across the party line 
Meanwhile, the second Five Years Plan unfolds, albeit 7 
obscurely. 

If conditions in Russia are even less rosy than those] 


H 


in hard-pressed capitalist countries, one may ask why | oy 
the Soviet delegates are so little perturbed over the? 4. . 
blasted hopes of the Economic Conference. One answer ee 
is that the Bolsheviks would be getuinely surprised iff) yo, 
capitalist States could ever agree on any fundamental live) 
means of lessening international competition. Another! pren 
is the Soviet Foreign Trade Monopoly, which protects™ 5, ., 
the managed currency, makes tariffs meaningless, and go, 
permits elasticity of imports. Moreover, Russia has no| I 
foreign investments abroad which must be guarded.| stati 
Soviet citizens travel only on government business. And thee 
since the Five-Years Plan freed the country from its ques 
former dependence on Western machinery the need for” ies 
foreign trade becomes less pressing. Accordingly, Moscow re : 
spokesmen declare that no longer will they buy abroad), 


on unfavourable credit terms, making over-payments 
in order to acquire the essential means of production. 
In other words, the Soviet delegates could afford to 
remain somewhat aloof from the Conference discussions 
centring on international competition. 

The only country which has gone any distance in 
emulating the Soviet system of economic planning i 
America. Certain elements essential to planning have 
begun to take form there in the last few months, ¢.g, 
a great national objective (recovery), a degree of coercion 
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(in the industrial Bill), and closer regulation of foreign 
commerce (which may be limited to excessive tariffs). 
Whether or not national planning can be even partially 
successful when the institution of private property is 
untouched remains an open question. But a_ politi al 
factor appears in the American experiment in that the 
Administration, in fear of arresting the momentum of 
the recovery, may be forced to utilize the only unsaturated 
markets available for the production surpluses now 
rolling up in anticipation of inflation. There are only 
two such markets, Russia and China. Selling to either 
involves long-term credit. The grant by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to the Amtorg of four 
million dollars credit, to buy cotton, is the first instance 
of a direct Government deal with a Soviet institution. 
(The Amtorg, of course, is registered as an American 
corporation.) But, whether or not pressure of a new 
commodity glut will operate to that end, American 
recognition of the Soviet State is very likely, chiefly 
because change is in the air in Washington of the 
“New Deal.” 

As for the settlement of the dispute with Britain, the 
terms and trade results alone of the pending new trade 
agreement will determine which side won the strange 
duel. One snag to be expected is that the Soviets 
may refuse to sign until assurance is given as to the 
possible use of the Embargo Act, which is still on the 
books. 

The great Soviet success, the creation of a treaty 
system against aggression, is the logical fulfilment of the 
policy of peaceful coexistence. In perfecting a definition 
of the thorny word “ aggressor,” which will defeat the 
artful dodging of international legalists, Mr. Litvinov 
has rendered a great service to the cause of international 
government, The annex of the conventions precludes 
justification of aggression by the internal condition or 
international conduct of a State. This is a far ery 
from the Constitution of RSFSR, 1918, which opens 


The Rise of 


By C.K. 


AVE you ever considered your state of mind as you 
see the curtain rise on a play in the theatre? (I 
assume that you have a state of mind in relation to the 
play, and are not either pushing your way into the stalls 
or sitting in them finishing off the discussion you are 
having with your neighbour.) Most probably not. And 
yet on the reception which is accorded to plays depend the 
livelihoods and fortunes of all kinds of theatrical entre- 
preneurs and the fame or failure of every individual actor 
or actress ; and that reception is often determined before 
ever the curtain rises at all. 

I had often thought it would interesting 
statistical enquiry, to leave a small form in each seat in a 
theatre fur its occupant to fill up, designed to answer the 
question why he came to see the play, and only today I 
discover that Miss Nancy Price has apparently instituted 
an enquiry of precisely this character. There are, I 
Should have said, two practical difficulties in the way of 
any such an enterprise : the first is that too few people 
would trouble to reply ; the second that even if they had 
the will, motives are so mixed and various that it might be 
difficult to ascertain the truth. For instance, according 
to the results obtained by Miss Price, only 1 per cent. 
gave Press publicity as their reason. This, I am inclined 
to think, is probably hardly fair to Press publicity, which 
acts, not so much as an original cause, but as a reminder. 
Not everyone who makes up his mind to go to a play 
actually gets there. ‘In the throng of other matters he is 
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with the historic phrase that the world is divided into 
two camps, capitalist and socialist. In no circum- 
stance could the Soviet government aid. revolutionary 
movements in the territories of the co-signatories without 
violating its pledge. The Soviets likewise renounce 
any attempt to recover Bessarabia by force. Recognition 
of the Soviet government by the members of the Little 
Entente becomes automatic with ratification of the 
convention. The most. interesting political question 
which arises is whether Russia has now definitely aban- 
doned the Rapallo policy, shifting her interests from the 
revisionist to the status quo group of powers, in regard 
to the peace settlements of 1919. If so, these conven- 
tions tend toward further isolation of Germany. 

As a next step one may expect Soviet effort to improve 
relations in the East. The sale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to Manchukuo is being forced by circumstances. 
Asia, by the logic of geography, is the Soviet economic 
and political hinterland. Western Siberia is, relatively, 
the of the industrialization activity. 
Outer Mongolia has already been drawn into the orbit 
of the Soviet system. The revolution now going on in 
western Sinkiang may have a similar result for that 
region. With the exception of Japan, all countries on 
the eastern frontier maintain close relations with Moscow. 
For Russia to turn her back on the West would be a 
repetition of her history from 1891 to 1905. Such, how- 
ever, would be quite in keeping with both the permanent 
and the revolutionary bases of Russia’s foreign policy. 

All in all, one may say that the Soviets have good 
cause for equanimity in the international field. The 
Soviet State has evolved from the position of a pariah 
in the family of nations to that of leader in a common- 
sense system of non-aggression, which should in all 
reason expand to include all nations really desirous of 
peace. And, having mended the political fences to the 
West, the Soviet Government may now turn its attention 
to the East, where its interests really lie. 


scene greatest 


the Curtain 


Mcunro 

apt to forget about it. What Press publicity does is 
to keep it in his mind. If this is true, it means that Press 
publicity would have its share in cases in which it gets 
no credit in the enquiry. Nevertheless, the results of 
such an enquiry are of great interest, not only from a 
general point of view, but to those interested in the 
behaviour of the audience in the theatre, for the fact is 
that no curtain ever goes up on a completely neutral, 
waiting, audience. There are always predominant atti- 
tudes, expectations of various kinds, in an audience, 
which may not be noticed if what is revealed harmonizes 
with them, but which will quickly make themselves felt 
if it does not. 

Thus, according to Miss Price’s enquiry, 16 per 
cent. of the spectators came to see a particular actor 
or actress. These people will not mind if they don’t 
see their favourite at first; indeed, they will not expect 
to: his or her entrance is a moment to which they 
look forward with an anticipation which will be pleasur- 
able if it doesn’t last too long. But if it lasts too long, or 
the entrance is not particularly good when it comes, or 
the part is after all found not to be important or of the 
kind they expected, then you may be sure you have here a 
definite adverse element which will tell against the whole 
reception accorded to the play, irrespective of its merits. 
It may be better, far, not to have a particular star, 
especially if he is not a very good actor, than have him 
and give him too small a part, for then the only people 
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whom he attracts will go away dissatisfied. Again, 
interest in the subject of the play was said to be respon- 
sible for 22 per cent. of the spectators. This, also, can 
be quite dangerous, but in a completely different way. 
“Interest ” with many people is another name for 
“ having views,” and if the play does not accord with those 
views, it is unlikely that those people will be pleased with 
it, again quite irrespective of its merits. Or “ interest ” 
with others, who may be more tolerant, means regarding 
the subject as one of profound importance, and they will 
not be pleased with a play which, they conceive, treats 
it in too frivolous a spirit. 

Apart from this, everyone at any given period has a 
general idea of what kind of a thing “a play ” is, and when 
they go to the theatre they expect to see that kind of 
thing, and you fail to give it to them at your peril. “ My 
dear, it wasn’t a play at all! I never saw such a thing ! ” 
The italics are mine: they indicate the attitude of 
which I am speaking—a play is a particular kind of 
thing, the kind of thing you are used to seeing in the 
theatre. 

What does all this mean? It means that any audience 
will unconsciously distort anything that is put before them 
to conform with preconceived notions existing before the 
curtain rose. They will be expecting certain things, and 
they will be expecting a certain kind of framework ; and 
they will try to read these things and this framework into 
whatever they see. On anything that seems to conform 
to their expectations their attention will pounce at once : 
indeed, so eager will an audience sometimes be to find 
it that they will discover it even if it is not 
there at all. On the other hand, things that they 
were not expecting their attention will ignore if it can: 
they will simply not notice them. The general result is 
apt to be that most dangerous thing in the theatre—mis- 


By Joun PuLLEN 


iw the votaries of sport the calendar presents a 

schedule of red-letter festivals whose incidence 
varies but little from year to year. 
programme ever fades out altogether—you can go racing, 
for example, on almost any week-day between January Ist 
and December 31st ;_ but there are times when it reaches 
the higher levels, seasons when mere pedestrian talent 
retires into the wings and the star turns flaunt their 
glorious hour in the full blaze of the footlights. There 


It is not that the 


is the spring festival, when the Boat Race, the Grand 
National, the F.A. Cup Final and the last of the Rugby 
Internationals follow one another in rapid succession ; 
but greatest of all is the festival of midsummer, when 
the curtain rises upon a pageant so bewildering in its 
variety, so lavish in sustained excitement and dramatic 
effect, that even the most case-hardened spectator finds 
it hard to keep pace with the action. Wimbledon, 
Henley, Lord’s; a banquet fit for Olympian consumption, 
and to the common run of mortals—who would like to 
taste all three together and probably end by tasting none 
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understanding. It is the duty of those responsible fo 
presenting the play to put it across the footlights so up. is, 


mistakably that this misunderstanding is reduced tog the 
minimum. How is this to be done ? app 

This is only oc aspect of what is perhaps the central pop 
problem of all theatrical showmanship, namely, the hand. So, 
ling of the audience in the theatre. I have not space to [phy 
consider this subject at any length, but, shortly, it may agit 
be said that the key to the problem lies, as I have hinted,  bou 
in the direction of the attention of the audience from peo} 
moment to moment. It is natural to think vaguely that prec 
the audience looks at ‘“‘ the stage,” and perceives “ what) you 
is going on there.” There lies in this view a fatiacy that 7 stra 
has cost many producers, and those employing them, dear, / hou 
No pair of eyes can look at “‘ the stage” ; a pair of eyes sum 
looks at. one point on the stage and then at another. No/ men 
pair of ears hears everything that is said on the stage | int 
The average person hears three words of a sentence, and tear 
if he thinks he knows what the rest is going to be he) thar 
doesn’t listen to it. The whole art, or nearly the whole) the 


of presenting a play lies in making sure that at every) It 


moment the audience is seeing and hearing what it js thot 
necessary it should see and hear ; that when a significant | hold 
action takes place on the stage, it is there that the audi.) trad 
ence is looking and not somewhere else ;_ that the signifi. 4 chat 
cant word in the sentence is in that part of it to which the 7 taug 
audience listens and not in the part that they ignore. If — of tl 


as sometimes happens, those responsible for the produe. 

tion of the play do not pay sufficient attention to these — 
necessaries, then the play will not be properly presented, | 
excellent though the production may appear in every F 
respect. But if you can control the attention of your! 
audience from beginning to end, then you may be satisfied F 
that you have presented the play. The audience may not | 
like the play, but you will have let them see it, 
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to play our part, however obscure and insignificant | nen 
it may be, in keeping tradition alive. People weat | chan 
primroses on April 19th to whom “ Peace with Honour’| 
is a meaningless phrase and Disracli a mere name out} guér 
of a history book. There are still some—though their) est y 
number dwindles every year—who sport an oak-appk/ quoi 
on May 29th or pay their annual tribute on January 30th? est « 
at the shrine of King Charles the Martyr. We like) et 4 
doing these things, just as we like getting birthday? suce 
presents and eating plum-pudding at dinner on Christma — Ce 
Day. > fran 
Above all we like going to Lord’s for the University) habi 
Match. In the first place the early July weather i) Bern 
generally perfect ;_ in the second, the company gatherel| soup 
for the occasion is among the most delightful in th: i a 
world. Nowhere else, if you are yourself in the right’ bibli 
mood, can you count with such absolute confidence, La | 
upon finding yourself among friends. The element o Bont 
fashionable display, which disfigures the Eton ani) que 
Harrow match later in the week, is happily absent. Ther ®U 1 


of them—at least an inspiration that adds a zest to the 
day’s routine and flecks the drab surroundings of ordinary 
life with a splash of brilliant colour. 

An elderly peer in one of Thackeray’s novels is made 
to boast that he has missed only 2 Derbies in 67 years, 
one when he had the measles at Eton and the other in 
the Waterloo year, “‘ when I was with my friend Welling- 
ton in Flanders.” It is the kind of record that English- 
men have prided themselves upon from time immemorial. 
We like to observe these recurrent holy-days, to feel 
that we are doing the right thing on the right occasion, 


is no need to dress yourself up, or to swelter all day unde De 





the July sun in a top hat and tail-coat. Your progres Sach 
round the ground is not impeded by a swarm of exotit” prod 
exquisites, of either gender, to whom the whole busines” trés 
is a mere glorified garden-party. There is company) faibl 
enough, but it is a company intent upon the business it) Ment 
hand. It is there to follow the cricket, not to show oi Tare 
its clothes or to indulge in social banalities. It is uw 7 De 
compromisingly partisan. People will tell you perhaps § semb 
early in the first day, that they don’t care which sid © donn 

moin 


wins, so long as it is a good match. Don’t believe them: 7 
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they don’t believe themselves. What they want to see 
js, not a good match, but the other side sprawling in 
the dust. “ This is a Buff neighbourhood,” said the 
apprehensive Mr. Pott ; “if the excited and irritable 
populace knew I was here, I should be torn to pieces.” 
So, too, at Lord’s; if you want to avoid, not perhaps 
physical dismemberment, but at least some mental 
agitation, you will be well advised to choose your neigh- 
pourhood carefully. See that you are surrounded by 
people of your own way of thinking. Having taken that 
precaution, you may cheerfully open conversation with 
your next-door neighbour: you will find him, complete 
stranger though he be, ready and willing to respond. The 
hour calls for reminiscence, for the very scene serves to 
summon up half-forgotten shadows from the misty past : 
memories of Sam Woods and Gregor MacGregor, invincible 
in the ‘eighties; of the lobs that routed F. S. Jackson’s 
team in 92; of Colbeck’s heroic century which, more 
than a decade later, snatched incredible victory out of 
the very jaws of disaster. 

It is only natural that, amid so many*vivid distractions, 
thoughts of the green turf at St. John’s Wood should 
hold the foremost place. For there the old English 
tradition still holds undisputed sway and maintains a 
character untainted by external influences. We have 
taught the whole world to play games; but the cult 
of the greatest game of all remains the almost exclusive 


heritage of our own kith and kin. ‘“ Your cricketing 
game,” as Americans call it, with a touch of ill-concealed 
scorn, makes little appeal outside the limits of the 
British Empire. Perhaps its movements are too slow, 
its air of leisured dignity too pronounced, to satisfy 
any but the stolid British temperament ; or perhaps— 
but the speculation is better left unpursued. The fact 
is indisputable. With rowing and lawn-tennis it is far 
otherwise. Henley and Wimbledon, despite their English 
setting, are assemblages of all the nations, cosmopolitan 
gatherings from which any claim to special British pre- 
eminence disappeared long ago. It was back in the 
*nineties (or it may have been earlier still) that the 
American Colleges first invaded the reaches of the 
Thames. A goodly army has followed in their wake ; 
Germans, Frenchmen, Swiss, Bohemians have all made 
sojourn in the pleasant Oxfordshire town and tried con- 
clusions with the cream of our own aquatic talent. As 
for Wimbledon, almost as many nations are represented 
there nowadays as at a World Economic Conference. 
There may be some who regard the change with small 
favour and look back with regret upon the old easy 
conditions, and the careless holiday atmosphere in which 
these meetings were once conducted. But, on the 
balance, the gain outweighs the loss; it is better after 
all that the nations should contend with racquets and 
oars than with gas-bombs and machine-guns. 


Les diverses tendances du théatre francais 


[D’UN CORRESPONDANT FRANQAIS.] 


D’**. le domaine de TVesprit, il n’y a pas de 
révolutions, et cela est vrai du théatre comme 
des autres manifestations de la pensée. Mais cing ans 
de guerre ont modifié le paysage dramatique. Certains 
auteurs étaient morts. D’autres avaient vicilli. D’autres 
encore avaient simplement miari. Enfin de nouveaux 
venus essayaient a leur tour de se faire entendre. Il 
nen faut pas davantage pour donner l’impression d’un 
changement profond. 

Henry Bataille n’ était plus, et son oeuvre ne lui survécut 
guére. Elle manquait de solidité, surtout de vérité. Il 
est plus difficile de juger le theatre de Porto-Riche, mais 
quoi qu’on en pense il appartient aussi au passé. II en 
est de méme des amusantes comédies de R. de Flers 
et A. de Caillavet qui connurent sur le boulevard tant de 
suceés retentissants. 

Certains auteurs déja connus avant la guerre ont 
franchi la tourmente et, grace 4 leur talent ou 4 leur 
habileté, ont réussi 4 conserver leur public. Henry 
Bernstein, en pleine maturité, a montré une étonnante 
souplesse d’esprit. Sans rien abandonner de son habileté, 
il a abordé les genres les plus divers, de la tragédie 
biblique de Judith aux pices psychologiques comme 
La Galerie des. Glaces, Félix, et, tout récenment, Le 
Bonheur. Peut-étre la valeur en est-elle plus spécieuse 
que réelle. Mais cet effort de renouvellement mérite 
au moins le respect. 

Deux humoristes de grand talent, Tristan Bernard et 
Sacha Guitry, sans modifier leur maniére, n’ont cessé de 
produire et continuent d’enchanter le public. Ils sont 
trés différents ’un de l’autre. Mais s’ils ont la méme 
faiblesse, qui est de s’abandonner parfois trop négligem- 
ment a leur facilité, ils possédent tous deux le don trés 
rare (’unir la fantaisie 4 la vérité humaine. 

Dans ce méme domaine de humour, l’aprés-guerre 
semble en bonne place: le jeune Marcel Pagnol, sans 
donner & ses oeuvres une étoffe sussi solide, n’en a pas 
moins écrit avec Topaze et Marius d’excellentes comédies 


satiriques dont la premiére surtout méritait son grand 
succés. 

Mais ce qui doit retenir surtout notre attention, c’est 
la multitude des tentatives nouvelles qui caractérise 
cette période. Au premier rang, il faut placer celle du 
Vieux-Colombier. Bien que fondé par Jacques Copeau 
en 1913, son action ne s’est véritablement exercée qu’d 
son retour 4 Paris en 1920. S’inspirant de grands 
metteurs en scéne alors méconnus, et en particulier de 
Gordon Craig, Jacques Copeau renongait délibérément 
au réalisme. La mise en scéne du Vieux-Colombier, trés 
simple, était cependant minutieusement étudiée. Les 
réussites furent admirables, la troupe devint rapidement 
la meilleure de Paris. Mais peu d’oeuvres nouvelles 
furent révélées. Il faut cependant signaler Le Paquebot 
Tenacity, du poéete Ch. Vildrac, qui a écrit depuis des 
picces toujours intéressantes, mais sans retrouver le 
méme niveau. 

En plein succés, Jacques Copeau aprés quatre ans 
d’efforts ferma son théatre et se retira en Bourgogne 
avec quelques jeunes gens. Mais son oeuvre n’avait pas 
été stérile. Deux des acteurs de sa troupe en recucillaient 
les débris : Jouvet prenait la direction de la Comédie des 
Champs-Elysées, Ch. Dullin fondait le théatre de 
l’Atelier. Avec deux autres troupes, celle des Pitoz ff et 
celle de G. Baty ils ont formé le “ cartel des quatre ” par 
qui ont été représentées presque toutes les oeuvres les 
plus intéressantes de ces derniéres années. Une nouvelle 
troupe s’y est jointe, celle des jeunes gens formés par 
Copeau: la Compagnie des Quinze. 


Dans ces centres de jeune activité, des tendances 
diverses se sont manifestées. Il y eut “Vecole du 
silence,” qui se réclamait de Vidée fort juste que les 


sentiments les plus profonds s’expriment presque toujours 
indirectement, que les paroles les plus importantes ne 
sont pas prononcées. Son seul tort fut d’en faire un 
systtme, et par suite de fausser le principe. Mais le 
talent n’y manquait pas, soit chez Denys Arniel, soit 
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chez J.-J. Bernard, dont la meilleure piéce, Martine, 
recontre 4 Londres en ce moment un succés justifié. 

Le théatre philosophique a connu un développement 
remarquable, avee Lenormand, qui s'est inspiré de théories 
psychologiques nouvelles et parfois méme de Freud 
pour écrjre ses piéces dont quelques-unes sont d’une 
grande force ct d’une grande beauté, notamment Le 
Simoun. De son cdté Jules Romains, pocte et romancier, 
a porté sur la scéne ’'unanimisme, d’aprés lequel un groupe 
humain posséde une Ame collective, “ unanime,” dis- 
tinete des Ames individuelles qui la composent, théorie 
qui n’a elle aussi que le tort d’étre une théorie. J. 
Romains n’en a pas moins écrit des comédies trés divertis- 
santes et d’une réelle portée satirique, comme Knock ou 
le triomphe de la médecine, un des plus grands succés 
d’aprés-guerre. 

Le soin extréme apporté a la mise en scéne et influence 
du cinéma ont abouti 4 la création d’un genre nouveau 
ot le texte est subordonné au spectacle. C’est le cas 
des productions remarquables de la Compagnie des 
Quinze, pour qui André Obey a écrit toute une série de 
pieces No”, Le Viol de Lucréce, La Bataille de la Marne, &c. 

En face de ce théatre s’est manifestée la tendance 
contraire d’un théatre délibérément littéraire, celui de 
Jean Giraudoux, dont le succés éclatant, avee Siegfried, 
Amphitryon 38, Intermezzo, a démenti toutes les pré- 
Un autre poéte, Jean Giono, a fait réeemment 
un essai plus incertain avee Les Lanceurs de graines que 
les Quinze ont fait applaudir 4 Londres méme, et qui 
contient de belles promesses. ° 


visions. 


Enfin le grand poéte catholique Paul Claudel continue 
a écrire des piéces rarement jouées, parfois injouables 
mais que l’avenir reconnaitra peut-¢tre comme con- 
stituant la plus puissante ocuvre dramatique de notre 
temps. Sa derni¢re production, Le livre de Christophe 
Colomb, ou toutes les ressources de la secéne sont utilisées, 
jusqu’au cinéma, pourrait bien étre un chef-d’oeuvre 
authentique. 

Si Yon ajoute a tout cela que jamais les oeuvres 
étrangéres n’ont ¢té traduites, adaptées et représentées 
aussi abondamment ni aussi intelligemment, il faut bien 
reconnaitre qu’en ce qui concerne le theatre cette période 
d’aprés-guerre, loin de mériter les reproches qu’on lui 
adresse si volontiers, a été lune des plus actives et des 
plus brillantes qu’on ait connues depuis longtemps. 


Correspondence 
Hope in the Middle-West 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—To one returning to the Middle-West after an absence 
of three months the evidences of change are strikingly 
apparent. Hope has supplanted despair. It is not too 
much to say that the Middle-West, the whole nation, was 
in despair in the middle of March. Prices for farm com- 
modities had reached all-time lows; the future was dark 
and uncertain; nearly one-third of the bank deposits of 
the nation were frozen in dubious banks. 

At the end of three months the entire outlook has been 
altered. We have had action, action, action. It has been 
sudden, positive, dramatic action, and it has appealed to 
all classes and conditions of men. Before, we seemed only 
to be drifting from day to day and week to week, toward 
what no one knew. 

The present moment is one of pause. We stop, after the 
furious pace of the past three months, to draw breath. And in 
the moment of pause we are hopeful, with the easy optimism 
that has so long characterized the American people. (We 
have not lost that, even though we have lost nearly every- 
thing else.) Commodity prices are booming. On the day 


—=—= 


that I write wheat touched a dollar for the first time jy 
three years. And that volatile barometer, the stock market 
is trying to keep pace with the rapid increases in commodity) 
prices. The American Federation of Labor has announce 
that 1,200,000 of the unemployed have been returned tif 
work. The breweries are producing beer at full capacity 
and yet they cannot meet the demand. There is thus son, 5 
justification for ‘the new outlook. Those, however, wh)” 
take the long view are sceptical of this perhaps too eay 
optimism. It may work against the programme of Presiden 
Roosevelt. A whole host of new laws, intended to effec 
drastic changes in the basic economic system of the country, 
have been passed by Congress. These laws have not ye 
been enforced. Although the machinery for making then)™ 
effective has only begun to be set up, hesitantly and exper. 
mentally, the tendency is to assume that reforms in th 
economic system have been accomplished by the very passag 
of the laws. 



















This is an ancient American delusion ; that the passa 
of a law will accomplish a major reform, The country 
now hastening to correct this delusion concerning prohibition, 
There is only a smail fanatic minority that still clings to the 
delusion that basic habits can be changed by law. The eco. a 
nomic changes proposed by the laws passed by the last session a 
of Congress are far more sweeping in some respects than th 
changes proposed by the prohibition amendment. 













The new laws are intended to regulate both farm and indus/ 
trial output in order to restore mass buying power and pricy 
levels. Overnight we are to move from a complete Jaisse” 
faire economy to rigid control of production, It is in many” 
respects a more far-reaching experiment than the one going— 
forward in Russia today, for America is a complex, highly 
industrialized civilization. All attempts, either by law o 
by mutual co-operation, to limit the production of the Middle 
Western farmer have until the present resulted in dismal — 
failure. The farmer has been in the past the most rugged of 7 
rugged individualists. a 

President Roosevelt's Secretary of Agriculture, the brilliant — 
young Henry A. Wallace, is basing his hopes upon the fact 
that the farmers of the South and Middle-West have suffered 
so much during the past seven or eight years that they are in 
a mood to accept anything which promises to better their lot, 
The present rapid rise in the prices of wheat, corn and cotton. 
may very well modify this despairing mood. The price rise 
has resulted in part from a factor over which the Roosevelt” 
administration has no control: the severe drought in the 
Middle-West and North-Central states. 

In the wheat-growing states and in the corn belt there has 
been no rain for many weeks. The earth is cracked and sere.” 
While the early crop estimate was low, it is probable that the 
actual yield of wheat will be considerably lower. The farm 
relief bill authorizes a tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat in 
order to raise a fund to take land out of wheat production 
and thereby bring the price up to the level of tho average 
for the years 1910 to 1914. This would be about 88 cents, a 
price long since exceeded on the Chicago grain exchange. 
How the farm bill will be interpreted to meet the new situa-— 
tion has not yet been made clear. But it is obvious that if 
some farmers receive a fair price for their grain, and _ the 
drought-stricken farmers receive little or nothing, the inten- 
tion of the law—to equalize farm production in order that all 
farmers may receive a fair return—will have been defeated. 
It is possible, however, that the inexorable natural law of 
supply and demand may work to restore the purchasing power 
of at least a portion of the farming population. On the other 
hand, the benefits of the present price rise may accrue only to 
those who have bought and held large stores of surplus 
grain from previous years. 


While the drought and the subsequent rise in price are 
specific difficulties which confront the farm bill adminis- 
trators, the present optimism, as reflected in the stock market 
boom, may prove an even greater handicap to the adminis- 
tration. Business men who in March were willing and even e 
eager to accept all of the Roosevelt remedies had begut) 
before the session of Congress was at an end to raise objections 
to many of the more drastic provisions of the industrial Pe 
control bill. Business had begun to. recover, they argued: | 






business should be left alone. And with the same i 
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tion business may seek to put obstacles in the way of indus- 
trial control by the Government. 

The present hope is perhaps too high. Many have been led 
to expect miracles to happen within the next six months. 
If they have not happened by next January, Congress, con- 
vening again, will have little mercy for Mr. Roosevelt. Six 
months is a short time in which to effect miracles, but the 
public is confident that the President will bring them about 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN 


St. Louis. 
Art 


Mr. Sickert and Mr. Fry 


Wir is a quality difficult to define in any context and nowhere 
more so than in its application to painting. But, if it cannot 
easily be defined, its meaning can be hinted at by means of 
examples and for this purpose no artist could be more appro- 
priate than Mr, Sickert. His paintings now on view at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery in Bruton Place show both the merits and 
the dangers of wit in painting. There is immediately observable 
in the best of them an extraordinary subtlety of observation, a 
power to notice new things and new facts about old things, 
and this power is applied as much to human as to purely 
pictorial qualities. A painting such as Baccarat (27) shows 
Mr. Sickert's gift for seizing the implications of a situation and 
presenting them from an original angle, a gift displayed 
perhaps at its fullest in his celebrated Hnnui in the Tate 
Gallery, of which an etching hangs in the present exhibition. 
One of Mr. Sickert’s special provinces is the theatre and it is in 
treating this theme that he is most at home. Daumier, of 
course, began to exploit the possibilities of scenes inside a 
theatre, and Mr. Sickert may well have had him in mind when 
he painted Gatti’s Hungerford Palace (15), though he has 
certainly tempered the violence of the Frenchman’s satire. 
More purely personal are those paintings like The New Bedford 
(20) in which the auditorium rather than the stage is the 
subject. In these paintings the effects of light from the stage 
on the ornaments of boxes and galleries and on the heads of the 
audience are rendered with unparalleled niceness of observa- 
tion. One element of wit is unexpectedness and Mr. Sickert 
often achieves this by a device dear to Degas, namely that of 
letting the edge of the canvas cut off certain of the figures at 
random points. This is particularly evident in Lodovico Magno 
(4), a view of the Porte St. Denis in the foreground of which 
the heads only of passers-by intrude. In all these paintings 
Mr. Sickert's wit has served him well, but it is arguable that 
it has run away with him in some of his more recent works. 
His recer-t habit of using Victorian engravings as foundations 
for his compositions has led him to produce a series of paintings 
which, though amusing as renderings of the character of a 
period, are hardly serious works of art. Witty observation of 
human characteristics is there, but in subtlety of rendering 
they cannot compare with the earlier paintings. 


somehow. 


THE MrippLe-WEsT. 


If wit is the principal characteristic of Mr. Sickert's paintings, 
sincerity is that of Mr. Fry’s. Messrs. Agnew are showing an 
exhibition of his oil-paintings, mainly landscapes, including 
scenes from many different parts of Europe. Mr. Fry may 
find himself out of sympathy with Greek art, but he has clearly 
enjoyed the Greek landscape and he has recorded his 
impressions with absolute directness and honesty. There is no 
faking of emotion and Mr. Fry has never tried to convince the 
spectator that he was more moved by a scene than he actually 
was. The inevitable result is that he tends sometimes to be 
uninteresting, but in his moments of success, as in the Alpes 
Maritimes (6) or the view of the Piraeus (25), he attains com- 
pletely some of the most serious qualities of painting. 

ANTHONY BiUunr. 








Dinecr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
fo nolify Tuk Specratror office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
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Sculpture 


By Dora Gordine. 
Galleries 


Sculpture. At the Leicester 


In this Russian whose genius is primitive and passionate there 
is an inexplicable strain of virility combined with youth, 
fascination and wisdom. She feels in her blood the power of 
the Russian music and that explains the harmonious rhythm 
of her sculpture. Take, for instance, Moussorgsky, whose 
genius was like Dora Gordine’s, abnormal and elementary 
and intensely primitive. He knew more than anyone what 
the roots of the earth are and what is meant by the soul's 
descent into hell. Boris Godunov has in it a tragic grandeur 
and a sense of what the abyss of music means, for Boris, 
like Lear and like Balzac’s Goriot seems to grow up before 
the mind’s eye into a vast and shadowy mountain of trouble : 
so is Dora Gordine’s sculpture. 


There is that glow which is connected with pure form, 
great sensitiveness of feeling, weight and static architectural 
form. These are gifts of God and all eternity. One sees here 
the exquisite purity of the flesh, the daring of the poses ; 
and in these perfect proportions of hers, in the harmonies, 
in the balances of all these forms of the flesh, 1 see what 
Rodin once said to me ; ** Not only moving architecture but 
the architecture of the body” and he added, * This is so 
simple if one possesses the secret of it.” 

Rodin in his Gates of Hell gives the same sense of a headlong 
flight and falling, in which all the agonies of a place of torment 
swarm in actual movement. And all this tortured flesh is 
consumed with desire, and all their muscles strain violently 
towards the embrace. That has carried them 
beyond the wholesome bounds of nature into the violence 
of a perversity which is at times insane. Dora Gordine sees 
Vlesh in a totally different way. She is more abstract, she has 
more purity of conception, and yet what an immense value 
has the Flesh for her! It appeals to her primitive soul. And 
in her sculpture there is an astonishing sense of reality, to 
which beauty comes inevitably into all of them for she has 
given them life. And, recalling what I saw in Our Lady of 
Amiens, these faces have always something to say. And, to 
quote myself, ‘* They say distinctly what they wish to say, 
not distracted by more than a single intention, knowing 
very well how to express an emotion or render an attitude.” 
And I find an instance of this in Jran. She is a ferocious and 
savage woman, utterly cruel and formidable in every feature. 
She is ugly and savage and barbaric, she overflows with 
animal life, and there is something almost stupendous in her, 
concentrated as she is into an attitude which might terrify 
the senses. And she reminds me of a woman in Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness. ‘She was savage and wild eyed and 
magnificent. And in the hush that had fallen suddenly 
upon the whole sorrowful land, the immense wilderness, the 
colossal body of the fecund and mysterious life seemed 
to look at her, pensive, as though it had been looking at the 
image of its own tenebrous and passionate soul.” She begins 
by seeking for a form which can express everything without 
leaving anything over. Then it seems to her that nature 
rebels. Then after a certain achievement, she finds fresh links 
by which to attach this creature of hers to the universal life 
of things. And she realises that the quality of great creative 
art is to give us so much life that we are almost overpowered 
by it as an air almost too vigorous to breathe ; then comes the 
exuberance of creation which seeks for some kind of divinity. 
And she would pursue the soul before it takes flight from 
the body ; she would find out God. Her passion for Baudelaire 
has caused her never to forget his famous saying L’energie, 


obsession 


cest la grdce supréme. 

She has learnt much from his Litanies de Satan, which 
have that cold irony he so often used, in these so-called 
impious lines which reveal under whatever disguise, his 
belief in mathematical superiority established by God from 
all eternity, and whose least infraction is punished by certain 
chastisements, in this world as in the next. All great sculpture 
must be part of the substance of the earth, or one might say 
the clay, around which the earth must cling as it lives under 
the Creator’s hands. She also spies upon every gesture, 
knowing that if she can seize one gesture she has seized an 
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essential rhythm of nature. The human body has in it so 
much volume that it has to maintain its equilibrium. Take, 
for instance, the Male Torso and you will see at once 
what is static in it. It.is magnificently masculine, and there 
is an intense simplicity, and that intensity of life which 
seems to exist in every limb. She has given him neither head 
nor feet. What she gives is the body of a primitive animal, 
ready to seize his prey, like a wild beast, virile, and capable 
of any violent action, And you feel the solidity of that immense 
weight, what force and reality, what suddenly arrested life, 
in those long arms and furiously clenched hands. When one 
has all those qualities then the sculpture becomes neither 
ancient nor modern, but a great force of sculpture neither of 
today nor tomorrow. There is a very deep and profound 
abstraction of a form which very few people understand. 
That is why sculpture from antiquity downwards has always 
been lonely. Blake wrote, ‘“‘ Ages are all equal. Genius is 
always above the age.”” There are few men of genius who have 
not been more or less misunderstood in their age. And 
one woman of pure genius, Emily Bronté, in whom passion was 
alive as a flame, was never during her lifetime understood. 
And I ask how soon will the work of Dora Gordine be 
understood. 
ArtTour SyMons. 


The Ballet 


“ Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo.” At the Alhambra 

Theatre. 
One of the minor, charming peculiarities of ballet has always 
been the vast hoops of flowers, brought on by tottering 
attendants, that often crowd the stage after the final curtain. 
On Monday night, there were none, in spite of the most 
expensive-looking audience of the season, and I regretted 
them. Particularly did I regret them on behalf of 
Mile. Baronova. Through three very diverse, strenuous 
ballets, she had danced with a versatility so extensive, a 
gaiety so distinguished, and, above all, a talent so remarkable, 
that surely she deserved the largest wreath that could be 
rolled through the wings. One is quite unable to see 
such certain grace, such power, in someone scarcely more 
than a child, without realizing that Mlle. Baronova is 
already one of the most accomplished dancers of ballet that 
exist. 

In Les Sylphides, which was reviewed in these columns 
last week, the part of M. Dolin was taken by M. Lichine, who 
danced, perhaps, a shade Janguorously. The corps de ballet 
did not move quite as tidily as the week before, but both 
Mile. Baronova and Mile. Riabouchinska were enchanting. 
I cannot close on the subject of this ballet without exhorting 
every reader of The Spectator who can to go and see it: ata 
time when financial ruin stares one in the face, while Fascism 
plots to stab one in the back, there is no solace, io 
justification, one might say, like a visit to one of those 
doomed, comfortable chairs in the Alhambra during the 
weightless performance of Les Sylphides. ** Brightness falls 
from the air,” indeed. 

The second ballet was Scuola di Ballo, produced in London 
for. the first time. Adapted from a Goldoni comedy, the 
musie was by Boccherini, re-orchestrated by M. Francaix. 
The choreography was by M. Massine and the decoration by 
Comte Etienne de Beaumont. Revolving about a. school of 
ballet, presumably in eighteenth-century Venice,the story is a 
tragi-comedy that concludes with the loss of his establishment 
by the Professor. In this réle, M. Woizikovsky was not given 
nearly encugh to do: only for a moment at the end did one 
eatch a few of those electric flicks and squirms. Mme. 
Delarova dealt with her burlesque dance most exhilaratingly, 
and Mile. Baronova deserved her part as the Favourite Pupil. 
Of the men, M. Woizikovsky being so muted, M. Borovansky 
was the best, moving with an extraordinarily fluid agility, and 
much invention. His dress, also, was one of the two best, the 
other being M. Massine’s second, in pink, black and white. 
The other dresses, though anything but alarming in their 
timid fidelity to period, all had one colour too many, and these 
in what are miscalled ** pastel shades.” I should have thought 
that the Comte de Beaumont, more than most, would find him- 


—— 


self in sympathy with the present, very natural preference fo, 
dry, cold colour, but no. Confectionery has a champion stil} 
The scenery looked far better in the design than on the stage, 
where it relapsed from a body into a skeleton. I have hinteg 


before at Prince Schervachidze’s incapacity to interpret th J 


ideas of others; but the way he treated the high red curtain jz 
this ballet was nothing short of contemptuous. In both his 
Guys and his Corot adaptations he drained every drop of 
aesthetic reality away, leaving nothing but immense areas of 
inoffensiveness. 


Jeux @ Enfants, by M. Kochno, was the third ballet on the 7 
Apart from) 
Mlle. Baronova as the Top—it was a ballet about toys—th |— 
dancing was not what it might have been. At the very begin. 7 


list, with choreography also by M. Massine. 


ning, M. Eglevsky performed fleetingly behind a black screen, 
in such a manner that only his white legs were visible : this 


was beautiful, as was also his dance with Mme. Rostova, both 7 


of them dressed in white. 


But Mlle. Riabouchinska’s con.” 


siderable gifts were not suited to the staccato, angular move. | 
ments evolved for her, and M. Woizikovsky, as a toy Sports. | 


man, was led too much to resemble a real one. 


The dresses, | 


by M. Miro, were almost all very unoriginal (although, com. } 


pared with those of M. Masson last week, they were epoch- 
making) excepting that of the Top, and one or two others 


His scenery, admittedly in harmony with one of the best con. 


temporary styles, was lacking in genuine inspiration. 
simple, clear, and light, but without strength, and this inne 
weakness showed itself immediately with the clothes, in the 


Tt was | 


greater number of which there was a very noticeable poverty | 
of imagination. To conclude, M. Auric, and not Bizet, should © 


have composed the music. 


I suspect that his exquisite Good-Humoured Ladies was} 
not far from M. Massine’s mind when he arranged the choreo- | 


graphy of the Scuola di Ballo. It is a pity that he should not 


have decided to cull new laurels, instead of resting upon the 


old. But then, of course, these are hard times, and althoug 


some of us were a little disturbed by memories, it was a plea | 


sure to see his two new ballets so well received. 
Brian Howanp, 


Poetry 


Instructions Before Dinner 


JAMES, we will have my Protean head 

Served as the focal point of the meal, so see 

To it that the eyes are glazed expertly into a pair 
Of reflectors. ‘Take steps to prevent our guests from 
Handling the spoons: concavity 

Distorts, and an uncensored version of a man 
Up-ends his hard-bought complacence. 

Next, shred my identity, mincing it into marzipan 
Calligrammes of unexpectedly bizarre patterns. 
When I move to greet the in-comers they will be 
Equipped with the same faces as I and Barlow 
And Harlow. Ice-blue hands propping up 
Death-cold faces, faces often half dropping 

Away, frayed and mortified, but still 

Applauding, still politely murmuring 

** Give!” while Antarctic drifts 

Close in on the table-cloth. My manly privacies 
Will, of course, be masticated along with the salted 
Almonds, turned over by tongues and 

Duly pondered. But then, James, we must not 
Let our guests laugh to that point where they may spill 
The laborious clippings from yesterday’s 
Afternoon ; they must not turn 

The conversation away from the races, from Dufy 
And from Nangganangga, back to this I, 

This indeterminate I, leaving the integration 
Quite problematical. Finally, James, let 

Us go and anticipate the night 

By putting on the day’s corruption, for 

Thou art Caesar (the insurance is paid 

And the seal set) and I am Caeésar’s Brutus. 


Ronatp Borrray. 
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Country Life 


Tur CULTURAL LANDSCAPE. 

A “blessed word ” or phrase, which I believe had its origin 
in Germany, is to be launched at the British Association 
meeting at the end of the summer, when the geographers will 
discuss the “ cultural landscape.” There is a good deal behind 
the phrase ; and several books are being written, in Germany 
and England, on the theme. A very great part of the land- 
scape in most European countries, England most of all, is 
cultural, is the direct production of a particular sort of 
civilization. In England our hedgerows, which more than any 
other feature compose the country scene, are comparatively 
new, and are evidence of the personal care for pure-bred stock 
in each and every locality. The villages which are the crowning 
glory of England are, of course, purely cultural as are the spires 
and towers ‘‘ bosomed high in tufted trees ”»—a marvellously 
epitomized description of the crown of many English scenes. 

* * * * 

The phrase was introduced to me by one of the most ardent 
ond certainly one of the most practical of the preservers of 
rural England. He has made Leicester and its neighbourhood 
a model for our imitation ; and his travelling circus of plans 
and photographs concerning the value of town and regional 
planning has done untold service in spreading the right doc- 
trine. Out of it sprang, I think, those humorous, caustic and 
persuasive pamphlets which Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis calls 
“cautionary guides.” At any rate, he and Mr. Peach have 
worked along similar lines and with great effect. The scenery 
of England, which is the title of a standard book by Lord 
Avebury, has too often been discussed by him and others as if 
its geology were all that mattered. When we talk of scenery 
or landscape the surface is at least of as much importance as 
the strata; and everywhere eloquent of our human chronicle. 
Not only Pevensey is “ fathoms deep in history.” How 
school lessons in geography would be livened if they started 
with the cultural landscape of the neighbourhoods in question. 
What a wide gate such a subject would open to history, to 
geology, to natural history. 

% * * * 

In some districts the cultural landscape, in the narrowest 
meaning of the attribute, is being drastically altered to 
accommodate the new machines. The combined harvesters 
will not go through the ordinary farm gate, and hedges 
are a nuisance. So the gate posts are ruthlessly levelled 
and where labour is available the hedges too, to the extinction 
of thorns, weeds and vermin. Happily this iconoclasm will 
not affect many counties. I saw the gate posts levelled to 
prepare the way for two ‘combined harvesters”? in West 
Norfolk and could name some six farms in other counties 
where various obstructions to these vast machines have 
been removed, but the grass paddock and the small field 
are hardly in danger on the deeper soils, where the chalk 
is decently covered and the sand more thoroughly mixed 
with loam. The cultivation of stock which delight in the hedge- 
row is likely to remain the glory of British husbandry, how- 
ever fully the grain area is restored and the tilth succeeds the 
meadow. Just now these unhedged farms are of exceptional 
beauty, as always are the Fens from this date to the end 
of harvest. What can be lovelier than to watch successive 
breezes move across a prairie of grain, shifting the light and 
rippling the surface as if ears of oats, wheat and barley were 
the surface of a sea. To such wide spaces of grain we may 
apply with perfect fitness Aeschylus’ phrase of ** the number- 
less laughter of the waves.” 

* # % * 
New Grats. 

The increase in grain farming has stimulated the men of 
science, and the grain merchants, to much ingenious research. 
The agricultural stations both in Norfolk and Derbyshire, 
to mention no others, have been concentrating on the test 
of wheats that may be sown profitably in spring ; and even 
late in spring. The most notable successes, so far as my 
eyes can judge, have been won with curiously different sorts 
of grain: Red Marvel, which is in origin French, and spring 
bearded wheat. Both these, even in the North Midlands, 
are now long in the straw and in full ear showing already 
symptoms of ripeness, though they were not sown till late 
in April. It is, of course, an exceptionally early harvest 


all round. Perhaps the earliest crop I have seen is—sur- 
prisingly—a six-rowed barley sown rather late in the spring. 
A wonderful two-rowed barley has been revived at Warrington. 
It bends its graceful head and stem in so even and thorough 
a curve that the ear suffers no danger of breaking, which 
is a malady most incident to this humble grain. The excep- 
tional flatness of the ear makes of it almost a weathercock. 


‘ .: * * * * 
CountTrRY CAKES. 


A new idea, little but good, was put into action by the 
Federation of Women’s Institutes at the Royal Show. They 
provided an example of all the local cakes, a form of the cook's 
art in which a number of Derbyshire parishes peculiarly 
excel. A few of our local cakes are known because they have 
attained a general circulation: Banbury cakes and the 
Shrewsbury cakes to which the Ingoldsby Legends pay tribute. 

“She gave him a bun and a cake 
And a Shrewsbury cake of Palin’s own make.” 
There are saffron cakes where the saffron grows ; and some 
people actually enjoy the savour. These are all extra- 
parochial and keep a lively circulation; but a good many 
really and truly local cakes and cheeses and what not are near 
extinction. Can one any longer get that delectable milk 
—not cream—cheese which used to be labelled with the 
name of Godmanchester, that beautiful little township 
on the Ouse ? Its revival, if it needs reviving, would be a 
proper work for the very active Women’s Institutes of Hun- 
tingdonshire. There are perhaps signs of a return to tradi- 
tional English foods. One little shop is to be found in 
Salisbury which emphasizes old English foods and recipes; 
not least English bread ; but I suppose one will never again 
eat that particular ambrosia known as “ the gleaning loaf.” 
The field and weather seem to have provided a virtue that 
quite defeats all the millers. What a popular competition 
it would be if a prize were given, say at the Dairy Show, 
for the best local cake or food. 
* * * * 

The women are also joining with emphasis and effect the 
new and still developing fashion of roadside selling and of 
retailing at market stalls. Occasionally the local council 
refuses leave for a roadside stall, but those that exist have a 
lively trade, especially, I think, in Surrey ; and the market 
stalls which are a special feature of West Kent steadily 
multiply and solidly establish themselves. This means that 
the recent efforts of the very eflicient organizers to direct the 
energies of the Institute more and more into the line of 
agricultural and horticultural production are bearing fruit 
in the most literal sense. The women thus do good and 
get good. The Institutes which are on the whole very poor 
in comparison with the work they do, and the number of 
members, earn a fair amount and increase by no mean amount 
the sum of national wealth. 

* * * 
FAITHFUL SWANS. 

Writing the other day—in another place—on the swans at 
Abbotsbury, I made some special reference to the habit of 
the species to mate for life. I see that some critics, quite 
independently, go so far as to say that the mute swan is 
“the only bird” that mates for life. My own belief is 
that a very great number of birds are faithful to one spouse 
and often refuse to mate again if the other is killed. The 
facts are difficult to test ; but a good many authentic instances 
are on record.. Lord Grey gave one classical instance of a 
teal, though the duck tribe is apt to be polygamous. The 
fidelity of ravens is well known. For myself, I have a record 
of two swallows which returned to the same eaves three 
years running. By a happy accident both birds of the pai- 
bore distinguishing marks. Mr. G. A. B. Dewar, a very good 
observer, used to be convinced and doubtless still is that 


rooks mate for life, or at least for very many years. The 
peregrine falcon is probably in the list of the faithful. At 


the other end of the scale is the sparrow. Did not Mr. 
Burroughes keep destroying one—sometimes the hen, some- 
times the cock—of a pair who had built a nest? He desisted 
after a score and more had been shot. The remaining bird 
took a mate, finished the clutch of eggs and duly brought off 
the family. That is fidelity not to the mate but to the race, 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


the Editor 


The most 


suitable: length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur Srecraror.] 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S POLICY 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.} 
Sir,—May I suggest that it is possible to place a different 
interpretation on President Roosevelt's message from that 
in your current issue ? 

For a long time past in the U.S.A. a body of people have 
held the opinion that the world crisis was due to a falling 
price level, and that this could and should be reversed by 
pursuing internationally a different monetary policy. They 
have maintained that currencies should be stabilized not in 
terms of gold but in terms of an index number of commodities, 
and that on this basis a new and more durable stability of 
exchanges could be built up between countries that agreed 
to pursue this common policy. Many distinguished econo- 
mists in Great Britain and Continental Europe share this 
opinion. : 

It is, of course, open to you to take sides with the opposing 
school of thought and to believe President Roosevelt to be 
entirely wrong. But even if you do so without reservation, 
it is surely still possible not to assume that he is actuated by 
motives of narrow nationalism but to give him credit for 
seeking to lead the way in a new international policy with 
which he is iny iting ourselves and other nations to co-operate. 
—lI am, Sir, &e., F. W. Peruick-LAWRENCE. 

11 Old Square, W.C.2. 


YOUNG MEN ARE GOING LABOUR 


[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR]. 


Sir,—When Mr. Oliver Baldwin sets out to explain why 
young men are going Labour today, it seems to me that he uses 
just that mixture of blandishment and threat which adults 
sometimes adopt with children. The child feels that he 
ought to be convinced, would be convinced if only he were 
a slightly greater fool than he is, and is not convinced at all, 

Let me be as sweetly reasonable with Mr. Baldwin as Mr. 
Baldwin has been with me. There is the subtle insinuation 
throughout his essay that because youth is going Labour 
it has the best of reasons for doing so. Vow juventutis vox Dei. 
But how many things has youth gone in the past? It went 
Jacobin and sans-culotie under Robespierre, and anti-Jacobin 
and dandefied under Barras a few months later. At present 
it is busy going Nazi in Germany, Bolshevik in Russia, 
Fascist in Italy and God knows what in America. Are we 
to draw the conclusion in each case that youth is right ? 

Mr. Baldwin’s logic is on similar lines throughout. Things 
are bad in England. Try Socialism. But things are none 
too good in Russia. Try Capitalism presumably. Middle 
age misunderstands youth. Go toa Labour meeting. Youth 
misunderstands middle age. Become a Die Hard. And 
so on; all sauce that could be quite as well poured over the 
gander. When, however, he taunts the National Government 
with having altered its attitude to the gold standard, he 
adopts the cheapest methods of party propaganda. To 
save a currency from devaluation may need different tactics 
at different times. If they had held to their original course, 
he would probably now be reproaching them with stubborn- 
ness. 

I hold little brief for either system. The evils of Capitalism 
are vested interests and the unfair exploitation of other 
men’s intelligences and energies by an unscrupulous few. 
Industry becomes a vast gamble where the least deserving 
often fare the best. But I am equally alive to the dangers 
of Socialism, the premium it places on mediocrity (individual- 
ism having largely made the race what it is), and its desire 
to hand us over to a few fanatical and all-powerful bureaucrats 
as against the financiers whose power is at least limited and 
could be more so. 

Capitalism is a jungle. Socialism, pee humanity con- 
stituted as it is now, is at best a zoo. I almost prefer the 
jungle with all its cruelties and inequalities to the clean cage 

not so clean since the attendants soon get slack and may 
even forget feeding time—into which Mr. Baldwin would like 
to lure me. To 


WHY 


achieve his object, he has no hesitation in 


offering me a whole liver and lights off the nearest butcher’ 


stall. ‘* Economically, youth realizes that Socialism answe,, 
his desire for a system that should work far better than th, 
present one, and should guarantee all workers a decen; 
livelihood during their years of labour for the community 
and a reward at the end of their time from the community 
in the shape of an adequate pension. This belief that th 
great curse of Capitalism—lack of security in old age—yjl 
be removed by Socialism is one of its greatest attractions,” 
The prospect is roseate enough, but if he reads Louis Madelin’s | 
French Revolution he will see that the hopes of 1789 ran higher | 
and were of a still more idealistic nature. 

The regrettable truth is that individuals are better organizer; 
than communities, and the pittance of the capitalist may hy 
worth more in the end than all the promises of the bureaucrats, | 
Socialism tends to make every man jealous of his neighbour 
initiative, so that, since all want to pull the cart in a differen 
direction and all have equal rights, the only compromise 
is for it to stand still. Fascism, which is not afraid to see men 7 
as members in a hierarchy with different fanctions and needing ~ 
leadership, at least avoids this. 

As for the attempt to identify Socialism and _ religion, | 
suggest that Mr. Baldwin reads the bucket of cold reason 
poured recently by Dr. Jacks in the columns of the Observer 





over the group of well-intentioned divines who have been — 


wondering whether they ought to do the same. Capitalism 
has often been accused of exploiting religion for her ow 
purpose. It begins to look as though Socialism were trying © 
to take a leaf out of her book.—I am, Sir, &c., ' 
Swanage. Monk GiBpon, | 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Oliver Baldwin is guilty of confusing terms. Labour 
is not Socialism. Labour aims at making trades unionists a 
privileged class and governing the country by the T.U.C. 
These aims were demonstrated seven years ago and were not 
acceptable to the rest of the community. 


Socialism. 
the country, with tyrannical powers. 
to describe their aims as Socialism. i 

I agree that Socialism would fit in best with the principles 
of Christianity, but there is not a political party that has the 
right to call itself Socialist. In our present political times | 


It would be irrational E 
3 


there is no more real exponent of Socialism than Mr. Oliver) 


Baldwin’s father.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Littlewick Place, near Maidenhead. C. H. Miter. 


AIR BOMBARDMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—The principal objection raised against air bombardment 
is that both combatants and non-combatants are liable to be 
killed by it when military objectives alone are being attacked. 
This may, of course, be true of gas and bacteria bombs, but 
it is certainly untrue to say that bombing as it has_ been 
developed today is less accurate than long-range artillery fire. 

It would be idle to suppose that the spadework carried out 
by the German engineers who constructed the Paris guns will 
not be exploited to the utmost in future warfare, and it is no 
exaggeration to say, therefore, that, as a result of scientific 
progress attained since 1918, guns could be constructed today 
~apable of firing 12-inch projectiles upon London, Portsmouth, — 


ae 





2SgeRey 


Chatham and Southampton from the French coast. Such 
projectiles, which might contain either high explosive, 


bacteria germs or even poison gas, obviously could not, at 
such range, be fired with any degree of accuracy. The aerial 
bomb wonld constitute the best, if not the only, effective 
means of putting such weapons out of action. 
the late war, the depth charge, 
for more submarines than any other form of weapon, it i 
probable that, owing to their speed, increased air endurance 
and carrying powers, bombers will in future play an equally 
important part in anti-submarine defence. 

If the discrimination with which they can be used is the 





[ 
Nor is the Cole-Cripps brand of faith worthy of the title of ib 
Their aim is to impose a self-elected oligarchy on i : 


Although, in — 
earried by destroyers, accounted 
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criterion by which weapons are in future to be judged, 
plockade, either by land or sea, should assuredly receive con- 
demnation before air bombardment. ‘This form of destruction 
has none of the suddenness or spectacular violence of air 
attack, but there is abundant evidence in German war records 
to prove that its relentlessness brought death by starvation 
and disease upon many thousands more German and Austrian 
women and children than were ever even injured by air attack 
among all the belligerents put together, 

It has been advocated that not only should bombs and 
bombers be abolished, but that bombing personnel should no 
longer be trained. But is it realized that the most deadly of 
modern weapons—namely, poison gas—is discharged in liquid 
form from cylinders? For its effective use neither bomb, 
bomber nor trained bombing pilot is an absolute necessity. 
Have those who would abolish the bomb considered how 
impossible it is for practical legislative purposes to define 
exactly what constitutes a bomb? How would they draw a 
defining line between bomb and projectile or between projec- 
tile and bullet? And if they would proscribe all these missiles, 
how would they propose to defend this country or part of it 
against military invasion carried out in air transports ? 
Would they rely, in such circumstances, upon the anti-aircraft 
gun alone? It is to be hoped that they would not do so. 

International control by means of a Federal Police Force 
is doubtless the answer to all these disarmament problems, 
but until the establishment of such a force is effected, would 
it not be madness to abolish a weapon upon which this 
country, by reason of its overseas possessions and vulnerability 
to submarine attack and long-range artillery fire, must depend 
to an increasing extent for its future security ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Andover. W. A. Powe (Capt.) 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Griflin, I am glad to see, has been half-converted. 
His letter which drew my comment implied that fourteen 
aeroplanes could wipe out London’s population: he now 
admits, by implication, that this was a gross exaggeration ; 
which was what I was concerned to show. I cannot even 
agree that if 40 tons of gas wipes out 8,000,000 people, 1 per 
cent. of it would kill 80,000. If you flood large areas there 
is no way of escape—scattered foci of concentration may 
be largely avoided, as everyone who went through the War 
will testify. The homeliest analogy I can think of is weed 
killer. A given quantity may cover, say, 100 square yards 
and kill off all the weeds ; one-tenth of that quantity confined 
to 10 square yards will be similarly effective, but one-tenth 
of the quantity spread over 100 square yards will not kill 
one-tenth of the weeds—it may not kill any. ‘There is 
a danger, but it comes from the sapping of our morale and 
the ensuing panic—the sure result of these well-meaning 
but ill-conceived exaggerations. 

Mr. Griffin is singularly unfortunate in his reference to 
Salter’s Allied Control of Shipping. Every page of that 
book drives home the lesson that internationalism can only 
find an outlet in co-ordination. ‘The proposal ‘‘ to form 
a pool of tonnage in the fullest sense and to entrust its 
management to an international board with full executive 
authority” was negatived because it was shown to be im- 
practicable by ‘* those who had the most experience of the 
actual work of controlling shipping.’ The international 
control which Mr. Griffin implies was in fact the allotment 
of national tonnage by international agreement, and that 
was the utmost measure of control achievable among allies 
under the urge of war in the standardized trade of shipping. 
Co-operation in air matters among the nations should increase 
elliciency, decrease subsidies and help to cement internationa 
friendships—to attempt more is to throw a spanner into 
the works, and bring the machinery to a standstill. To 
quote Sir Arthur Salter again, referring to post-War years : 
“If international administration is to deal with affairs of 
the first importance to the world, it will influence, co-ordinate 

and perhaps control—the work of National Governments, 
but it will not replace them.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. A. CHAMIER, 
Air Commodore, Secretary-General. 

The Air League, 19 Berkeley Street, W. 1. 


THE WHITE PAPER 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of June 28rd there is a letter by a number 
of very distinguished ex-members of the Indian Civil Serviee. 
In that letter it is stated that “ far from ignoring the proposals 
of the Statutory Commission ... the White Paper accepts 
them in their entirety, so far as the Provinces are concerned.” 
I trust it is not too late to correct the misleading tendency, 
almost amounting to a misstatement of fact, contained in 
the statement. 

The Statutory Commission no doubt recommended that 
the subject commonly known as * Law and Order” in the 
Provinces should be transferred. They made this recommen- 
dation, however, after very careful consideration and with a 
very full realization of the arguments on the other side. To 
meet those arguments they made certain other recommenda- 
tions which have been completely omitted in the letter under 
consideration. It was proposed briefly that the Provincial 
Cabinet should include one or more non-elected persons who 
would, on appointment, become ez-ojficio members of the 
Legislative Council. They further proposed the appointment 
of an official as Secretary to the Cabinet who would be present 
at Cabinet meetings, would also have direct access to the 
Governor and would be expected to keep the Governor fully 
and impartially informed of the course of Cabinet business. 
Their recommendations were also subject to their proposals 
in regard to the Central Executive being accepted. 

The above résumé is taken from the Report of the India 
Committee of the Royal Empire Society, over which Sir John 
Kxerr, one of the signatories to the letter, himself presided. 

That Committee, though not approving of the actual pro- 
posals of the Commission, heartily approved the need for 
proposals to inerease the stability of the Ministers from the 
factious attacks which have been too frequent in the past. 

The alternative proposals made by the Committee were 
that a compulsory minimum of expenditure on the Police 
should be imposed on the Provincial Council for the next 
ten years, and they suggested that central grants in aid should 
be made from the Government of India, payment of which 
would be conditional upon the Central Government being 
satisfied as to the size and efficiency of the Provincial Police 
Foree. Finally, they suggested that provision should be 
made in the constitution for the appointment of a Deputy- 
Governor who should be an official appointed by the Govern- 
ment. They say that, “ the Governor will often be sorely in 
need of the unprejudiced view of an experienced administrator 
standing outside the hurly-burly of politics,” and that “a 
Governor appointed to his post without previous experience 
of India will find himself in a position of peculiar difficulty.” 

Now, whether one form of provision or another is regarded 
as more suitable, the need for a provision of this kind is fully 
recognized. The Commission referred again and again to 
this need (see Vol. II, paras. 46, 48, first twenty lines of 
para. 63, paras. 64 and 93.) It is also important to note that 
nearly all the’ Provincial Governments in giving their views 
to the Statutory Commission, recommended that some such 
provision should be made (para. 40). The White Paper pro- 
posals make no such provision, and therein lies the difference 
between harmony and discord, between flexibility and 
rigidity. A new Governor is left to face his difficulties alone 
in the Communal emergencies which are so frequent in India. 
There can be no true liaison in such circumstances. Each 
power of the Governor is vis-a-vis each power of the Legisla- 
ture instead of complementary to it. The whole question is 
one apart from “ Indianization,” for any non-elected minister 
or any Deputy-Governor may be an Indian of proved capacity. 
—I am, Sir, .&c., H. M. Cowan 

Tunbridge Wells. (L.C.S. retired, 1930). 


WHITLEYISM 
-[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The decision of the National Association of Local 
Government Officers to press for the extension of the prin- 
ciples of Whitleyism throughout the Local Government 
service must have the warm support of all who see in the 
periodic meetings of employers and employed our best hope of 
industrial peace. In the Local Government service the exten- 
sion of Whitleyism is not being urged as a means of avoiding 
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strikes on wages questions, for I think I am right in saying 
that, as far as the administrative side of the work is concerned, 
no strike—or lock-out, for that matter—has ever been 
suggested. Whitleyism serves a wider purpose. It enables 
the representatives of employers and employed to meet on 
level terms outside their daily work, and in informal con- 
ference to discuss the problems of that daily work in an 
atmosphere conducive to good will and co-operation. Nothing 
is more important if Local Government is to prosper, as 
prosper indeed it must if the community is to prosper, and that 
is why so many of us in the House of Commons are watching 
with interest the results of ‘* Nalgo’s ” efforts to promote the 
wider use of Whitley Councils. 

Local Government stands higher today than it has ever 
stood before. Councillors are recognized as loyal servants 
of the communities to which they belong, and their officers as 
hard-working servants of the very necessary Councils which 
employ them. That the usefulness of both would be greatly 
increased by giving them opportunities under the machinery 
the Whitley scheme provides for meeting and discussing the 
problems that beset the service as a whole is sound common 
sense, and * Nalgo,”’ I feel, is to be congratulated on taking the 
lead in urging its extension, a lead, it is significant to note, 
which has the support of Mr. J: H. Whitley, who gave his name 
to the Councils his famous Report recommended. I hope that 
Councils—County, Borough, Urban and Rural—will meet the 
approach that is to be made to them in the spirit in which it is 
made, and'that before many months we shall see the country 
covered from end to end with a network of Councils, operating 
in the real spirit of the Whitley Committee’s recommendations. 
-—I am, Sir, &ce., WILLIAM JENKINS, 

House of Commons. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND CURRENCY 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to express my entire concurrence 
with Professor Gregory’s excellent article on the depreciation 
of the American dollar which appeared in your issue of 
July 7th and to supplement it ? 

The advocates of inflation or reflation, or controlled 
inflation, assume that the public can be controlled as easily 
as the printing press. This is not so. The stability of 
the pound sterling is not entirely due to the Equalization 
Fund. Its main support is the confidence and credit which 
the people of all nations are accustomed to extend to British 
finance. The first requirement for a stable paper currency 
is a stable public opinion. American papers say that it 
is as impossible to control inflation as to control drunkenness, 
and the comparison is not unfair. Inflation acts as a stimulant 
and when the effects of the stimulant have been exhausted 
there is a demand for more inflation. Our departure from 
the gold standard had the effects of inflation, it reduced 
wages and debts and now that its effects have been exhausted 
there is a demand for more inflation. 

Fortunately for the country our credit has remained 
unimpaired. But credit is a psychological not a financial 
element, and it is at the merey of rumour or the fear of 
the unknown. If by “ Inflation, Reflation, Expansion of 
Credit,” or any other device we deprec‘ate our currency 
and thus shake the placid confidence of the public we provide 
doubts which may easily change to fears. It was an 
American President who said in his message to Congress 
that * A currency worth less than it purports to be worth 
will in the end defraud not only creditors, but all who are 
engaged in legitimate business, and none more surely than 
those who are dependent on their daily labour for their daily 
bread ” (President Hayes, Veto Message).—-I am, Sir, &c., 

London, W. 8. ° GRAHAM Bower. 


THE USE OF CHLOROFORM 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraron.] 

Sir,—-Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, writing on ‘* Rome and Dr. Stopes,” 
refers to the Church’s “ original antipathy to chloroform, 
which though happily soon abandoned, remains on record.” 

Will he tell us where that record is to be found? I have 
frequently had this charge against the Church made. to 
me in Hyde Park and have often seen it referred to by well- 
known writers, but I have never been able to find out on what 
jt is based. The nearest that I have got to its source is that a 


———= 


few eccentrics in Scotland raised “religious objections” 
and that when Dr. Chalmers, who was certainly representative 
of Scotch Presbyterianism, was asked to answer them, “ jt 
was with difficulty that he could be persuaded that anyone 
seriously entertained them and, when assured of the fact, that 
he considered them too absurd to combat.” 

But, of course, there must be more evidence Or Mr. Ensgot 
would not have written as he did.—I am, Sir, &e., 

15 Gower Street, W.C.1. CLEMENT F. RoGers, 

|Our reviewer writes :—Some account of the religious 
epposition to chloroform will be found in both the biographies 
of its discoverer, Sir J. Y. Simpson—that by Dr. J. Duns 
(at pp. 258-261 ; see also pp. 220-222) and that by Simpson’s 
daughter, Miss E. B. Simpson (at pp. 63-65). As to its extent, 
Miss Simpson writes that ‘a storm of invective rose against 
the new anodyne on the ground that it undermined religion.” 
Simpson himself took the storm sufficiently seriously to publish 


a special pamphlet against it-—his ‘“* Answer to the Religious | 


Objections against the Employment of Anaesthetic Agents in 
Midwifery.” This abated the opposition, but did not entirely 
quench it ; for more than five years later, when chloroform was 
for the first time used in one of Queen Victoria’s confinements, 
there was a certain amount of murmuring among religious 
people over the Royal example. Indeed, nearly 20 years later 
again, Simpson in one of his larger books (1871) argues against 
the religious objectors as people still worth powder the shot. 
Isolated religious objectors remained till the end of the nine- 
teenth century ; I knew one myself, and have heard of others. 


GHOULS OF THE PRESS 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—There are I think even worse lapses in taste—to put it 


mildly—in a certain. type of newspaper than the reports of | 


‘** how the widow bore the news” and * what the bereaved 
father said.” . I refer to the ** Life Stories” of persons who 
have recently been in the dock on charges of murder and who 
have escaped death by what seems to be a miracle. These 
articles, freely illustrated with portraits of the ex-prisoner 
and victim and members of their families, are surely the last 
word in depraved journalism. ‘* Janus ” takes a gloomy view, 
he says, of whether the public wants these outrages, but we all 
know that ** appélit vient en mangeant,” and with a constant 
supply of these sensational histories a taste for them may be 
acquired, even if there is no desire for them originally.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Veronica S. BarcuE.or, 


THE ANGLO-BALTIC SOCIETY 
|To. the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Srr,—I am sure that many of your readers will be glad to 
know that an Anglo-Baltic Society (5 Duke Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 2) has been formed, to promote closer cultural, com- 
mercial and political relations between Great Britain and the 
Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

These three States owe their independence very largely to 
British efforts, military and diplomatic, during and _ after 
the Versailles Conference. Their peoples have the same sort 
of grateful regard for the name of England that has obtained 
throughout Spanish-America (and for very similar reasons) 
for a century and more. They are keen to learn English, 
to trade with British firms, to exchange students, to establish 
between themselves and us a wider habit and system of 
personal intercourse. 

In accepting the Presidency of the Anglo-Baltic Society— 


Se 
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of which the Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian Ministers in | 


London and the British Minister in Riga have consented to |; 


become Patrons—-I am happy to announce that the Chairman 
of our Executive Committee is General Burt, who organized 


the fighting forces of the Republics during their stern struggle ¥ 


for freedom.—I am, Sir, &e: ALFRED C. Bossom, 


SUMMER. TIME 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


Sir,—The hour of daylight added on to the day by summer | 


time is naturally of no significance to those fortunate people 
who can arrange their day as they choose, but to those who 
are obliged to spend the best hours in shop or office it is an 
inestimable boon, especially if they care for out-door life, or 
have a garden to cultivate. I look upon its author as a public 
benefactor.— I aim, Sir, &e., AN OFFICE WORKER, 
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yo those who read anthologies for the purpose, so to speak, 
of avoiding reading, Mr. Van Doren’s book can be recommended 
with confidence. Every bit, with one or two exceptions to 
be mentioned in a moment, every item, isreadable, interesting, 
sometimes excellent and even exquisite. There is not a dull 
page in it, it will suit many moods, and it represents very well 
what has been written in America for 300 years. There is only 
one startling omission: Henry James is there, but where is 
the admirable, lucid, emotive and flowing prose of his brother 
William ? As for the rest, some of us might have made certain 
other choices; we might have put in William Penn rather 
than Cotton Mather, but such personal preferences do not alter 
the value of this book. Still, we regret the absence of Ambrose 
Bierce. 

But if we ask for something that will elucidate America 
for us, we shall not find it here: the title is a misnomer: the 
book should be called ** The Book of English Prose written 
in America,” or some such thing. There is hardly anything 
in it that might not have been written in England, but for 
the subject-matter, from Nathaniel Ward to Dr. J. W. Krutch : 


“ Either I am in an apoplexy, or that man is in a lethargy, who 
doth not now sensibly feel God shaking the heavens over his head 


” 


or the earth under his feet. .. .’ 


That is anywhere between Donne and Jeremy Taylor. 


“These Russians are young in the only sense of the word which 

can have any meaning when applied to any part of the human 
family.” 
Well, that, with the whole passage, might have been written 
by any of a hundred Englishmen who respect their craft. 
Where is the American ? we ask. Nothing in this book, as 
far as can be judged, is distinctively, American, except the 
slang of Mr. George Ade and the vulgarity of Mr. Edgar 
Watson Howe. Not that we are free from slang in this country 
or innocent of vulgarity, but that the forms these things 
take are always local and fleeting. Why, indeed, we ask, is 
Mr. Howe there at all ? 


The fact is that Mr. Van Doren has stopped at the point 
where American prose becomes interesting as American 
prose, and not simply as prose, English prose. Unable to tell 
for certain along -what line American prose will develop, 
he has evaded the critic’s responsibility, which is to choose, 
and therefore foretell at whatever risk, and has carefully 
omitted anyone doing anything new, anything un-English, 
such as Miss Stein, Mr. Dos Passos, Mr. .Hemingway, or 
Mr. Faulkner. There is nobody represented who was born in 
this century, nobody, that is, who is doing the sort of thing 
which shows that America, at last feeling itself as an economic 
power, and thus at last culturally free from, England, has 
begun to be individual, to speak its own language and idiom, 
to talk in a way that corresponds with its own being. And 
since Mr. Van Doren has glided past this adventure, he has 
not sought a line leading up to this development ; he does not 
even give us O. Henry, who was in some sense a liberator. 
Indeed, finding himself uncomfortable with Mr. Dreiser, he 
omits his prose though he grants he is a great writer. But even 
admitting that Mr. Dreiser does not write good English prose, 
may he not have something significant in him as regards 
the American variety ? And if Bret Harte does not fulfil 
the canons of the best English prose, is there not, perhaps, 





*The Oxford Book of American Prose. [Edited by Mark Van 
Doren. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


American Prose’ 


By Bonamy DosBreéEe 


some American flavour about him ? Mr. Van Doren does not 
give us a chance to judge. 

Yet Mr. Van Doren has tried to find a distinctive quality 
in the prose which adorns his collection, so admirable from 
the English point of view, and this quality he says is speed. 
This, with all respect, one must flatly deny.. It is true 
that he is probably unable to give an example which has 
the stately progression of Pater, or the intolerable dawdling 
of Matthew Arnold, at all events he does not; but there 
is no one in this book who has the swift pace of Thackeray 
or anything approaching the arrowy flight of Landor, or 
the rippling run of Wilde. No, Mr. Van Doren, that criterion 
will not do. Prescott is grand, but not swift, Emerson is 
abrupt, but not swift, Mr. Paul Elmer More is dignified, 
and William Crary Brownwell is positively slow. Nothing 
is to be obtained from trying to isolate this quality. 

It is true, of course, that many of these writers are unique, 
that we have nothing quite like them in England: Melville 
for instance. No one has written like Henry James, whose 
prose, by the way, is undoubtedly rapid, however long he 
may take to develop an idea. But it is doubtful if these 
have contributed anything to the development of prose 
in their country—if one may call America Henry James’s 
country—any more than Doughty has to ours. In short, 
one may venture to think that American prose is only just 
beginning, and that Mr. Van Doren’s selection stops precisely 
where it does begin. So we are not to go to this book for 
instruction, for a critical thread, or to find anything that 
distinguishes the American mind from ours. 

But we may go to it for pleasure, certainly, and Mr. Van 
Doren, in making his selection, in finding us passages that 
may be called complete, has contributed much to our 
happiness : he will send us back to old friends, and perhaps 
find us new ones. Besides the authors already mentioned, 
there are Thoreau and Hawthorne, Poe and Lincoln, Lowell 
and Henry Adams (a slow writer by the way). The garland, 
you see, is rich and varied; you will not waste time in 
culling the petals. Yet a thought strikes one: it is rather 
curious, and perhaps significant, that the only letters printed 
in this book are some from Abraham Lincoln. Nothing 
more clearly reveals the prose sense of a people than the 
letters it writes, for in. writing a letter a man is usually in 
undress, his natural voice is heard, and style is, ultimately, 
the natural voice. And one cannot help feeling that tle 
living American writers represented are a little self-cor- 
sciously writing good English prose, which is why they never 
seem to achieve a very expressive or notable style. Some 
young Americans, it may be argued, especially those who 
live in Paris, are rather too self-consciously refusing to 
write the King’s English, and that is true; but there are 
some, among whom I have named a few, who are not writing 
the King’s English simply because they feel that it cannot 
express what they have to say, under the weight of (or 
borne on the wings of) the newly-found consciousness of 
personality which America is experiencing. These, one 
feels, should have been included: and they must have had 
forebears. Who were they ? we ask, but we ask the question 
in vain from Mr. Van Doren. He, in his turn, might reply 
that to ask for what he was not disposed to give is ungrateful, 
seeing what he has in fact given us: and it is ungrateful. 
He has given us an anthology for which, while waiting for 
one of a different and more definitely critical kind, we 
cannot but give hearty thanks. 
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The Moscow -Trial 


The Moscow Trial. By A. J. Cummings. (Gollancz: 10s. 6d.) 


Tus book should be widely read, for the problem of Russia 
~annot be ignored, nor, although it has been examined by 
many writers, is it easy to understand. People do not realize 
that before our eyes there is, in course of development, the 
most gigantic social and political experiment that the world 
has ever known. Its cruelties, its relentlessness, its hard 
and bitter materialism shock and offend, and its achievements 
and its possibilities are alike ignored. 

The author gives a swift impression of the whole scene, 
the patched and tattered clothes of the peasant, “ the 
pinched, dead look that comes of long-continued malnu- 
trition,’’ and, in the towns, ‘“ the sombre crowd. standing 
patiently outside the bread stores,’’ but he sees also that the 
people “ have faith in the Government, have faith in the 
new order,” and that hope and not despair everywhere 
prevails, This, however, is only a background for the real 
object of the book, which is to give ‘a complete, fair, and 
accurate account of the trial,” which has once more focused 
Russia under the public gaze. The charge against eighteen 
men of serious offences against the Soviet. Republic might 
have excited only a languid interest in this country, but 
for the fact that six British subjects were involved. The 
first impression we received before even the nature of the 
accusation was known, was in the words of Sir Robert 
Vansittart, quoted by the author, * That the arrests were 
a stage performance and a very bad one at that.” 

This trial, however, cannot be understood unless it is 
realized that it was in its essence a genuine affair. Men, 
hostile to the Soviet Government, sometimes ex-soldiers 
of the White Army, and still retaining their intense anti- 
Soviet ideas, realizing that open attack was impossible, 
have unquestionably resorted to means for checking the 
vast industrial development which is the essence of the 
Government plan, and have determined to accomplish 
their purpose by the wreckage of machinery. That any 
honest British engineers were engaged in this desperate 
scheme, no one will believe, but they did become involved 
with some of its instruments and were all swept into the 
net. Nor was it on the face of it improbable that men 
in their position would be keenly interested in the whole 
economic and military organization of the State, and would 
possibly not realize that the collection of information on 
such subjects was contrary to Soviet law. 

This book deals with the history of the trial from the 
point of view of an independent observer. The records 
of the trial are open to the public, and apart from the fact 
that there has been eliminated a cruel and vicious remark 
of the Public Prosecutor, their aceuracy has not been chal- 
Jenged. But there is a flat and lifeless monotony about 
the shorthand notes of any trial, and this book does much 
to make them live. Of the presiding judge the author says : 

“ T have never seen a judge who smiled so much, but I did not like 

Judge Ulrich’s smile. The more I saw of it the less I liked it, there 
was a malignant element in its oily quality.” 
But none the less it is shown that his conduct of the trial 
was fair, and apart from one inexcusable remark to Thornton, 
it is impossible to differ from this view. It is difficult to 
understand unfamiliar procedure in a foreign Court, but it 
is plain that the opportunities given to the accused were 
far more liberal than they would be here. At any moment 
a defendant could challenge a statement made by a witness 
and, by permission of the judge, enter the witness box to 
deny it. A vivid description is given of such an incident. 
One of the accused, Gregory, was charged with deliberately 
delaying the installation under his care, and instantly 

“ Ho rose in his seat, and pointing a minatory finger at the wit- 
ness, shouted to the Court ‘ This man is fouling my reputation and 
you aro taking his statement without any proof. Is this fair? Is 
this “Justice” ?’ The judge immediately gave Gregory per- 
mission to go to the witness stand, and there the fiery Welshman 
gave the clearest possible account in vigorous English of his achieve- 
ment in completing the work, and publicly challenged tho technical 
experts to say whether the work could have been completed in less 
time.” 

In the end Gregory was acquitted. In our Courts such an 
interruption would have been suppressed. Further, in 
addition to the speeches of Counsel, every man accused is per- 


mitted to make his owa statement, an opportunity of which 
Monkhouse availed himself with telling effect. 

- It is impossible to go through the history of the trial, but jt 
is clear that many actions such as payment of small sums of 
money to men engaged on the works, though made in good 
faith, were capable of a sinister meaning in a country where 
bribery once reigned supreme. In the words of Monkhouse, 
whose ‘honesty is beyond question, one of such transactions 
** smacked of bribery.” It is no part of the author's work to 
form an opinion as to whether the convictions were right or 
wrong, but, apart from the whole unpleasant procedure of 
preliminary investigations, it is difficult. to say that the trial 
was not fair. Its weakness lay in the fact that our system 
of cross-examination seems wholly unknown. Madame 
KKutosova, who was the real connecting link between the 
Russians and the Englishmen, was never properly cross. 
examined at all, and yet the impression left is that searching 
and effective examination of her story would have broken 
the link to pieces. 

No one can accuse the writer of a pro-Russian bias. 
says : 


He 


“In Russia the suppression of the most elementary forms of 
liberty has reached its apotheosis. It is impossible to live a week 
in Russia without feeling this in one’s very bones.” 

And again : 

* The inevitable result of denying the right of protest and oppo. 

sition in the open is to drive it underground, and driving it under. 
ground necessitates in turn an underground police system, used 
intentionally as an instrument of terror.” 
On the other hand he recognizes how, in the face of enormous 
difficulties, the Government has established model factories 
for the people to work in, and model houses in which they can 
live ; it is building schools and universities, and rapidly reduc- 
ing the number of illiterates. In his words : 

** Among other things the State has done is to make idleness a 
crime, and it has practically abolished prostitution. They hava 
wrought miracles, to which a superior civilization pretends grudgingly 
to be unconvinced.” . 

By no means of political or economic boycott can this great 
power be overthrown. No competent observer feels that the 
old régime in Russia or its equivalent can ever be restored, 
and the wise course is to attempt to apprehend and not to 
suppress this gigantic experiment. This book, though it is 
only a literary ‘ snapshot ” gives the impression of being an 
accurate photograph and should be studied by those who desire 
to * form a right judgement on all things.” 

BUCKMASTER, 


International Economics 


By R. F. Harrod. (London : Nisbet. 
5s.) 


International Economics. 

Cambridge: at the University Press. 
Ir is impossible to do justice to this book outside a technical 
journal. Yet anyone of normal aptitude for analysis is 
capable of enjoying it and profiting from it considerably. 
The first six chapters may well remain for years a standard 
text for the theory of foreign trade and international finance. 
For combined subtlety and precision I can recall nothing 
to equal them in post-War economics unless it be Mr. 
Robertson’s Money in the same ‘ Cambridge Handbook ” 
series. 

How far, however, in his practical recommendations can 
Mr. Harrod, with all his refinement of technique, outstrip the 
man-in-the-street (be he journalist, alleged expert, or admitted 
ignoramus) ? He accepts “ stability ” as his objective just 
as does the plain man and just as did the MacMillan Com- 
mittee, but he finds difficulties in the conception of stability 
of prices of which the plain man is ignorant and which the 
MacMillan Committee ignored. 

ven in an isolated national economy, he argues, there is 
always the probability that if you keep wholesale prices stable, 
retail prices will tend to rise (for efficiency is not likely to 
increase and costs of production to fall as quickly in distribu- 
tion as in production). Again, even suppesing wholesale and 
retail prices are. stabilized, if efficiency is all the while in- 
creasing, capital and labour will receive dangerously high 
rewards and an artificial inflationary form ensue. — Still further 
complications arise when we imagine a world economy in which 
efliciency is increasing at different rates in different countries. 

Mr. Harrod examines all the systems ordinarily proposed, 
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put-finally inclines to- one. of his own, Attention is to be 
fixed on “ A goods ” (standardized commodities like wheat 
and copper for which world markets are highly organized). 
The prices of these are to be allowed to fall slightly, as 
efficiency increases and costs of production fall. They are not, 
however, to fall at the same rate in all countries. In countries 
where efficiency is increasing fastest, they are to fall furthest, 
and where slowest, least. The exchange value of the currency 
in the more efficient country is to rise as its domestic prices 
fall, and conversely the exchange value of the currency 
in the less efficient country is to fall. If, for example, 
American efficiency is increasing faster than. English, American 
prices are to fall faster than English and the exchange value 
of the dollar is to rise relative to that of the £. 

Mr. Harrod has prepared us for his lack of patience with 
tariffs. He makes one or two concessions. ‘* A low tariff 
imposed by a country of considerable importance may be 
made to yield a modicum of gain” by making the foreigner 
pay most of the duty. A tariff, again, may increase employ- 
ment if and only if it is used as an engine for the “ illicit ” 
reduction of rewards to factors, 7.e., if prices rise under it 
and wages are kept stationary. But the occasions are rare, 
he thinks, when these arguments will justify the imposition 
of tariffs in practice. , 

Mr. Harrod’s only fault is his tendeney to over-simplify, 
though this seems an-odd charge to bring against the forger 
of such intricate chains of analysis. No economist relies on 
the deductive method alone. ‘His material moves, as it were, 
while he is working, and he may have to watch many elements 
shifting in relation to one another. But Mr. Harrod relies 
on deduction to an exceptional extent, far more than, say, 
the present London school, whose elaborate pictures of the 
productive process emerge only after free use of the imagina- 
tion, and are correspondingly difficult to argue over or 
appraise. Mr. Harrod starts from simple propositions, which 
he judges axiomatic or easily demonstrated, and, once 
away, argues irresistibly from them to his conclusions. Any 
resulting quarrel one can pick is not with him as an academic 
thinker, but as an instructor in policy. Take some of the 
propositions at which he arrived after short and supremely 
self-confident proofs. Must we really accept them all as 
incontrovertible ? That when a country’s relative efficiency 
rises, it is truly to its own interest to raise the exchange value 
of its currency ? That when we left the gold standard there 
was nothing to be said for using tariffs to protect sterling 
from falling to a level in some sense calamitous ? That infla- 
tion, through Government borrowing, can safely and simply 
give full employment to resources without reducing wages for 
long, while an attempt to do the same thing by tariffs mal- 
distributes rewards, exhausts itself and reduces wages 
“ illicitly,’ presumably without prospect of recovery ? 
The * practical’? exponent of opposed policies, such as 
exchange depreciation, tariffs, &e., will probably find his best 
refuge in denouncing Mr. Harrod’s first step in each case 
as a generalized and unproved assumption, and in refusing 
to accompany Mr. Harrod further. Such a man will be wise to 
realize that while peculiar theoretical arguments may be pro- 
duced on his side, his real case is no more based on theory than 
is, say, the political ** philosophy * of the Conservative Party. 
The basis of his view is that things are far more complex 
than the economist supposes, and that the enly safety lies, 
if one moves at all, in going after certain immediate gains 
and chancing their ultimate effects. He will see certain 
obvious benefits, for example, from a depreciated currency 
and from tariffs. The economist will not be able to prove 
to him from practical examples that they involve an appre- 
ciable increase in the cost of living. He will cling, therefore, 
to his notion that somewhere between wholesale and retail 
prices the increase of cost has been blocked ; and who shall 
say he is wrong ? 

Mr. Harrod has for some years been the economist’s 
economist. This book will make him widely read among 
students. It only remains for him to pass from generalized 
discussion into spheres where the hypotheses are less disputed. 
With his genius for tracing out consequences he is the very 
mentor called for by the planned economy into which we 
are passing today. But I should like to have paid the author of 
International Economics a final tribute more acceptable than 
this. FRANK PAKENHAM, 


of Fascism 


(Gollancz. 


The Menace 


The Menace of Fascism. By John Strachey. 
Mr. JoHNn StracuEy’s The Coming Struggle for Power was an 
arresting examination of the forces which are likely in his 
view to rend capitalistic society. In The Menace of Fascism 
the author, with the intention to warn and alarm his country- 
men, returns to the theme. The book is animated and some- 
times brilliant. It will be and ought to be widely read. 
Fascism is a fact that we cannot safely refuse to face. The 
history of the German dictatorship is not yet written. We 
know enough of it to hate and dread its threat to our eompara- 
tively free and tolerant civilization. 

Mr. Strachey’s theses are simple. He writes as a revolu- 
tionary Socialist. He argues that capitalism as a system is 
not merely unjust, but that, after a certain stage in productive 
capacity is passed, it must from its nature collapse ; that a 
planned control of production is literally impossible within the 
framework of a system based upon private ownership. His 
second thesis is that those who now own will use every means 
in their power to retain ownership. Fascism is then to him 
merely the offensive of an intelligent, if unscrupulous, owning 
class against a working class that threatens its possessions. 
An embittered middie-class are made the instrument of the 
offensive, the course of which will be everywhere the same. 
Seizing power by violence and terror the agents of the capitalist 
class will destroy the principles of liberty, peace and inter- 
national co-operation for which Liberals and idealists have 
fought for centuries. The offensive, we are warned, will be 
likely to succeed wherever the Liberals, like the Social 
Democrats of Germany, are irresolute or supine or cowardly 
or on the defensive. Mr. Strachey excels in describing the 
incapacity of the unfortunate German Socialists since 1918. 
The leaders of the party, now gone for ever from the stage of 
events, said so often “This is bad but the alternative is worse.” 
The alternative always was worse. Finally a day came when 
there was no alternative. Such a day Mr. Strachey thinks 
may come for us also. The reassurances of Mr. Walter Citrine, 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole and Mr. Herbert Morrison on the point do 
not convince him. He believes that in some form or other there 
will be launched upon the British workers * a terrorist and 
violent attack.” Against this danger his remedy is Socialism. 
A militant Trade Union and Labour Policy directed towards 
this goal will save British democracy. The present policy of 
** passivity and retreat ” will mean its overthrow and possible 


5s.) 


massacre. 

There can be no gainsaying the force and vigour of Mr. 
Strachey’s warning. The reply of complacency is inadequate. 
No doubt we are not as the “ lesser breeds.” No doubt we 
wear our revolutions with a difference. We do not have 
1789's, 1848's and 1871's, but milder and better ordered up- 
heavals such as those enshrined in the Statutes of England for 
1832 and 1867. But though true, this is not the whole truth. 
The integration of society which has sharpened class anta- 
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gonism affects the value of comparison with earlier and 
simpler ages. One may doubt too the impregnable sweetness 
even of British temper. Not only the great war against the 
Germans but the comparatively trivial war against the Boers 
heavily strained our equability. It is difficult to be sure that 
in real stress and crisis we should behave nicely and remember 
our manners. On the whole whilst appreciating the cogency of 
much of Mr. Strachey’s reasoning and not necessarily objecting 
to his advice to Labour and the Trade Unions “ to get a move 
on” one does not feel called upon to share his apprehensions. 
For the collapse of great European peoples before internal 
attack the explanation may be found in illiteracy or political 
inexperience or despair or the habit of submission or the 
ruin of the middle class or the neurosis born of the War. 
These circumstances are not paralleled in Great Britain. 
The traditions of the country and its age-long exercise in self 
government after we have discounted them emphasize the 
dissimilarity. The workers do not threaten revolution 
because there is no constitutional bar to a lawful realization 
of their aims ; and because they do not threaten, the owning 
classes are not likely as in Germany to fall into panic. The 
reply to Mr. Strachey seems to be that we need not accept 
Socialism except on its merits. Fear of Fascism should not 
drive us into it. 

J. J. MALLON, 


Heredity and Environment 

The Health of England. By T. W. Hill. 6s.) 

Ir we may judge by the number of recently published books 
narrating the history of the English Health Services, th2 
public interest in the subject must be very great. This book, 
by the enthusiastic Deputy Medical Officer of Health for West 
Ham, does not, in actual content, differ much frcm its }re- 
decessors, but it is more perconal and propagandist than most. 
As Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane points out in the remarks which 
preface this volume, the efficiency of our public health service 
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owes much to decentralized control, and to the consequent 
scope left for personal initiative. Most of the Continenta] 
systems are rigidly centralized, with a resultant diminution 
of enthusiasm and sense of individual responsibility. Ap 
indirect benefit accruing from our practice of localising 
administrative authority is the enlightenment of the 
voting public, whose verdict on hygienic issues is constantly 
sought by — representatives and candidates for 
office. 

The great itenenniennl that, in the last half-century, has 
occurred in the health of our people and in our average longe. 
vity is due, in large measure, to the environmental improve- 
ments effected by a series of energetic sanitary reformers, 
We have by no means reached the limits of the feasible in this 
direction, for the housing of tens of thousands of our people 
remains a national scandal. Lately, however, hygienic 
enthusiasts have emphasized the great possibilities open to the 
individual citizen, if he can be induced to apply the findings 
of science to the personal details of his life. Such matters as 
diet, exercise, domestic cleanliness and the prompt treatment 
of minor ailments may, by wise ordering, play a big part in the 
lessening of serious disease. The steps that are, and may be, 
taken by public authorities in assisting the individual to look 
after his own health; are discussed by Dr. Hill informingly and 
critically. The author has, however, an irritating habit of 
talking in clichés, e.g.: ‘‘ Some men are born administrators, 
some achieve administration, some have administration thrust 
upon them”; ‘“ The glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome.” The reader is also inclined annoyedly to 
smile at the use made of futile diagrams—lately so loved by 
inexperienced popularizers of science. 

The last part of Dr. Hill's book is devoted to “ racial 
hygiene.” Whilst not admitting that we are truly over- 
crowded—the density of population in England and Wales 
being just over one person per acre,—he strongly urges the 
establishment throughout the country of municipal birth- 
control centres ‘* where genuine contraceptive advice and 
treatment could be had at a reasonable cost.” He advocates, 
also, the sterilization of as many of the 300,000 alleged mental 
defectives in the country as are willing to submit to the 
operation. Leaving aside any religious or sentimental preju- 
dice against this form of “ maiming,” it is doubtful, in the 
light of established facts, if thereby any appreciable raising of 
the intellectual standard of the country would be brought 
about. Indeed, the chief criticism to which the book exposes 
itself arises from the somewhat unrestrained optimism of the 
author, and from his too ready assumption of the validity of 
wish-inspired, but untested, theories. 


John Ruskin 


John Ruskin. By R. H. Wilenski. 15s.) 
EVERYONE interested in the theory and criticism of the arts 
is in the debt of Mr. Wilenski for having achieved the 
apparently impossible task of wading through the whole 
of Ruskin’s massive writings and reducing his ideas to some 
sort of order. Whatever imperfections there may be in 
Mr. Wilenski’s treatment, he has at any rate laid a foundation 
which all future students of Ruskin will almost of necessity 
have to take as a basis for their work. 

There are two main themes which are to a large extent 
interwoven with each other in this book. The first is the 
development of Ruskin’s personality and the progress of his 
mental illness ; the second is the fluctuation in his ideas about 
art. His ideas on other subjects such as war, religion and 
economics are also dealt with, but they are ad of secondary 
importance. 

Ruskin’s writings about the arts present a tangle of almost 
unbelievable complexity, and, though the skein has not 
yet been wound into a neat and compact ball, Mr. Wilenski 
has made the first and essential steps towards such unravelling. 
His principal contribution is that he has demonstrated that 
much of the material which appears to be wool and to be part 
of the main thread to be disentangled is, in fact, a wholly 
different substance which has become 2!most inextricably 
twisted in the general skein, and which has taken on so many 
of the superficial qualities of wool that it has till now not been 
distinguished by the unravellers. That is to say, many of 
Ruskin’s pronouncements about art in general and about 
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Life’s Enchanted Cup 


MRS. C. S. PEEL’S Autobiography 
Hugh Walpole: 


“One is conscious of contact with a charming and original character. This is eminently a 
cheerful book. . . . I find it delightful.” Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net 


Unfinished Adventure 


EVELYN SHARP’S Selected Reminiscences 
Robert Lynd: 


“Her book will delight even those whom her opinions would once have startled . . - 
it is a record of a courageous woman with a never-failing sense of humour.” 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


The Oxford Movement 
By J. LEWIS MAY 


Canon Peter Green ‘Manchester Guardian): 
“ Of all the books this is incomparably the best. . . . Mr. May’s love for those of whom 
he writes makes the book a deeply illuminating as well as a beautiful one.” 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
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time. It has an astonishing creative zest—the book is alive from the first to last. | 
Few novelists of this century have been able to make English ground so alive, | 
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particular works of art are not in the ordinary sense of the 

‘ word criticisms, but are simply the expression of a personal 
‘ feeling on some entirely different subject, such as his love 
affairs or his relations with his family. iat. : 

The most remarkable example of this characteristic of 
_Ruskin’s writings is the effect which his passion for Rose La 
Touche, a girl nearly thirty years his junior, produced on his 
' criticism. This love for a girl who was nine or ten when he 

jirst met her became later an obsession and it reappears in the 
most unexpected places. Ruskin developed, for instance, an 
irresistible liking for the word rose and for any painting 
in which roses occur; and this obsession colours all his 
comments on Carpaccio’s paintings of St. Ursula, with whom 
he had arbitrarily identified not Rose La Touche herself but 
the image of her when he had first known her with which he 
was still in love. Many of his criticisms, therefore, of paintings 
‘are really sermons addressed directly to Rose and have no 
obvious relation to the paintings themselves. In disen- 
tangling from the true criticism such personal admonitions 
‘Mr. Wilenski has done much towards the clarifying of Ruskin’s 
_ Views on the arts, though there are moments when he seems 
‘to be straining the evidence, as, for instance, when he suggests 
that Ruskin wrote the word prosy only because of its likeness 
to rosy in a context in which it is perfectly natural and needs 
:no explanation. | 

Mr. Wilenski’s account of Ruskin’s life and personality and 
\of the development of the various elements in his madness is 
vivid and convincing, and, as I have already said, his analysis 

of the effects of these various matters on his criticism helps 
to clear away much that must be cleared away before Ruskin’s 
views on the arts can be seen in their purest form. On the 
other hand, having carried out all this preliminary work, Mr. 
Wilenski is less successful when he comes to describe the ideas 
which he has isolated as being really about art. The chapter 
on Ruskin’s Theory of Art, the keystone of the whole structure 
of the book, is its weakest point. In this chapter it is not 
easy to discover what Ruskin really thought about the various 
arts, and there are moments when Mr. Wilenski slips into 
jargon, especially when he is discussing the difference between 
geometrical and organic form. But in spite of these minor 
defects in his book, Mr. Wilenski has unquestionably supplied 
an admirable introduction to the study of one of the most 
remarkable characters of the nineteenth century and one of 
the most intelligent writers about the arts—an introduction 
which will to a great extent remove the terrors facing 
those who venture on the thirty-nine volumes of Ruskin’s 
writings. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Russia Fifty Years Ago 

The Well of Days.. By Ivan Bunin. Translated by Glgh 
Struve and Hamish Miles. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
M. Ivan Bonin is perhaps the most distinguished ofthe Russian 
writers who are living in exile. He is best known in this 
country by a story called The Gentleman from San Francisco, 
which, with three others, was translated by D. H. Lawrence, 
S. S. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf. A novel called The 
Village has also appeared in English, and about ten years 
ago Martin Secker produced a volume of Fifteen Tales in g 
translation which was often clumsy and irritating but could 
not mar the clear outlines of the original. M. Bunin is a sound 
and brilliant writer, highly individual and highly skilled, 
His honesty lies partly in his always remaining true to his 
nature, which, like everybody else’s, is the product of 
particular set of circumstances, and partly in the clear gaze 
he has always directed at his surroundings. His writing js 
always concise and graphic, with profundity beneath its 
lightest effects, and his view of the world is his own. He 
is, in fact, an artist. 

There is a fashion for dragging political prejudice into the 
appraisal of literature, and there are many no doubt ready 
to speak scornfully of M. Bunin because he is not at this mo- 
ment in Moscow expressing an exuberant faith in the dictator. 
ship of the proletariat and describing the daily lives of those 
who labour to bring it about. But a careful study of his 
work will show that he is not a Utopian, nor a man likely 
to devote himself to any. political formula. There are quite 
enough people in the world ready to tell the world what it 
ought to be like; M. Bunin is one of those who spend their 
lives trying to find out what it is like. In so far as a bias 
may be detected in him, it is not unnaturally the bias of 
the race and class from which he sprang and which gave 
him the advantages he has enjoyed—his zest for life, his 
culture, his mysticism—but his sympathies are not confined 
to the aristocrat and the bourgeois. 

The Well of Days is described as “ an autobiographical 
novel of Russian country life fifty years ago, seen through 
the eyes of a sensitive child with a passion for poetry.” 
With all its vividness, it has an atmosphere of sad and 
dreamlike remoteness which cannot only be accounted for 
by the fact that it is made up of memories. ‘The prevailing 
note is one of nostalgia. Nostalgia for what ? Not simply 
for the past. For the unknowable, perhaps. <A “ yearning 
for a future where all the loveliness and joy of this world 
seemed to lie in store’? or an “ anticipation not merely of 
happiness, of its peculiar fullness, but also of something 
else in which, once it came, that essence, that meaning, 
would at last suddenly reveal itself and be grasped ’’—all 
this could no doubt be explained away glibly enough as the 
decayed sentimentality of a bourgeois déraciné: but the 
expianation would not be a true one. Nostalgia is a real 
emotion—for some people one of the most profound emotions 
—and long before the War or the Revolution it was present 
in M. Bunin’s work. With him it seems almost a religious 
emotion ; it seems to suggest the soul bewildered and seeking 
for home. 

There is no special point in comparing the reminiscent 
Bunin with Aksakov. The perspective is different, the style 
is different, but the strange old Russian countryside and its 
feckless, temperamental inhabitants are easily recognisable. 
The book is never anything but Russian. At times it gives 
one the feeling of being in the presence of an Orthodox priest 
who mutters, in an air either loud with bells and heavy with 
incense or hushed on account of death, incantations which 
express a yearning for heaven and yet stir the heart with 
earthly emotions. And all the time it makes the reader feel 
like an eye-witness of the scenes it describes. Few writers 
can ever have ventured to employ a style so heavily har- 
nessed with adjectives. Just as a worshipped ikon is 
loaded with jewels, just as a painter with a “ feeling for 
paint” lovingly enriches his canvas, so M. Bunin, striving to 
reanimate a world passionately apprehended in youth, tends 
at times to be over lavish in style. But from the well of 


days he has drawn a lovely picture of a temperament, and 
of a vanished society and time, and his translators seem to 
have done their job to perfection. 
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SPECTATOR: “This is the true voice of contro- 
versy and to find anything like it we must go back 
to the eighteenth century.” 
OBSERVER: “This is a challenging book, and it 
brings the reader into contact with a most remark- 
able and original mind, full of the sense of beauty.” 
SUNDAY TIMES: “In fine, this is a remarkable 
book. The author’s learning and courage commend 
respect. They are entitled to receive expert and 
dispassionate consideration.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “Captain Acworth 
has written a really remarkable book. There is 
every reason to admire his daring efforts to expose 
the fallacy of old dogmatic theories.” (The late 
;. T. A. Coward.) 
AIRWAYS: “This is a book of extraordinary 
interest; his study is of remarkable interest to air- 
men, One thing is certain. Famous ornithologists 
and scientists whose names one had learned to 
revere have talked, and still talk, the most amazing 
nonsense about bird flight.” 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW: “The book calls for 
an answer alike from Scientists and Airmen.” 
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THIS BONDAGE 


A Study of the Migration of Birds, Insects and Aircraft, 
with some reflections on Evolution and Relativity. 


By CAPTAIN BERNARD ACWORTH, D.S.O., R.N. 


7/6 net. 


DAILY NEWS: “The book is brilliantly < argued ; it 
is welcome in an age when much so-called ‘ science’ 
is simply muddy mumbo-jumbo. It is good to find 
one man nowadays completely sure of himself. 
Everyone interested in aviation should read it.” 
NATURE: “ He has no use for airships, aeroplanes, 
scientists, Dean Inge and the Bishop of Birmingham. 
He justly points out, some naturalists talk a 
lot of nonsense.” 
DISCOVERY: “The author’s discoveries are of 
such importance to Ornithology that the present 
more detailed exposition of his case should be read 
by every Naturalist.” 
IRISH NATURALISTS’ JOURNAL: “Captain 
Acworth has delivered a challenge which cannot 
fail to fix the attention of Evolutionists and Anti- 
Evolutionists alike.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL: “A charming 
work that will be welcomed by all his fellow bird 
lovers,” 
THE METHODIST TIMES: “ Captain 
would seem to be the Butler of our day. 
genius, and I use the big word advisedly.” 
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PHILOSOPHERS ON 
HOLIDAY 


A DIALOGUE 
By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, M.A.(Oxon.) 
Post 8vo. 


Discussions among “ intellectuals” of diverse views on the way 
to and from Russia. Some of the vital questions of philosophy 
are aired in friendly talk, with their application to the Soviet 
experiment. The author is well known as a writer and lecturer 
under the name of Robert Arch. There is good entertainment in 
this series of conversations, in which the characterization and humour 
are as noticeable as the knowledge and desire to get at the truth. 


THE LATEST NOVELS 
STRANGE PRISONERS 


By CLOTILDE WOLLERSEN. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This admirable novel.""-—Mauchester Guardian. 
“This lovely book.’ ‘—Everyman, 
“A moving, well-written story.”"—The 


ARABELLA 


By ERIC FRISCH. 6s. net. 
A novel of delightful freshness and variety by a young and 
talented writer. 
“Good reading for the sophisticated.”"—The Times. 
“Lively and modern and certain to captivate the reader.” 
—The Edinburgh Citizen, 


THE WISH-CARD 


By JOYCE CHADWICK. 7s. 6d. 
This very human and tenderly whimsical story is by the author 
of All for the Best, a little book which aroused the highest 
expectations of Miss Chadwick's future work. 


GRECIAN NOCTURNE Poems 


By G. LAURENCE GROOM. 
Photogravure cover design of the Mourning 
450 copies for sale. Choice production, 


eloquent, yet unpretentious verse. P 
Week-End Review. 


5s. net. 
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5s. net. 
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The best practical handbook yet¢published 
MODERN BIRTH CONTROL METHODS, 
or How to Avoid Pregnancy 
By G. RYLEY SCOTT, F.Ph.S.(Eng.). 
With a Foreword by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bart., C.B. 8/- post free 
“We é¢an thoroughly recommend this little book. . .- It is written with 
considerable knowledge and much skill.”"—MmpIcaL WoRLD. 


ANTE-NATAL ADVICE TO THE EXPECTANT MOTHER 
By G. T. BIRWOOD, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer, Child Welfare 
Centre, Deal; Late Proiessor of Midwifery, King George College, Lucknow. 

Paper, 2/8 post free; Cloth, 3/8 post free 

These fifty short ante-natal talks cover all the important advice necess ary for 

@ woman during pregnancy. They are suitable for all classes, but were 

primarily written for hard-working women attending a Welfare Clinic. 


CANCER: Is the Dog the Cause? 

By S. W. CORT. 3/9 post free 
“The author has collected a mass of evidence in support of his attack on the 
dog as a nuisance and to show that this dcmestic pet may, after all, be the 
cause of that fearful disease, cancer.""—NORTHERN Ecuo. 


THE DREAM AND THE VISION 


A dream concerning the prophecies of Isaiah, having regard especially to the 
Lord’s second coming. 

By THEOPHANES. 7/6 post free 
“Brings to view some striking thoughts that evince an origina! mind that 
has extracted what may be substantial sense from the metaphysics of 


scripture.’"—DUNDEE COURIER. 
BEDSIDE MANNERS 
By CHRISTGPHER HOWARD, 
“There must be few medical men who 
with this little book.’’"—LANCET. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY 

By GEORGE WHIiTEHEAD. 
“Written in a vigorous style which will help to convince the 
his conclusions cannot possibly be confuted.’"-—MORNING Post. 


PSYaNeL mete es. FOUNDATIONS 
» ae? FAITHFULL, M.R.C.V.S. 
A seal n to “ Everyman’s Knowledge of Himself.” 


THE WORLD GONE MAD 
By MARTIAN. 
“Much is true, stimulating and suggestive.”— 


ON A SPANISH ISLAND 

By STEPHEN MACNAUGHTEN 
Knowledge, insight, and affection have gone to the making; 
of the stories is that of spirit, not of mind . . Levers of 
simple people will en‘oy it.’"—TuHe Times LitrT. Sup. 
THE CARE AND FEEDING OF ADULTS 

By LOGAN CLENDENING. 6/6 post free 
“Dr. Clendening’s new book, which is an unmitigated joy to read . . . insists 
upon testing many new-fangled theories of medicine and hygiene.” 

New York TIMES. 

THE OUTLOOK OF SCIENCE: Modern Materialism 

By R. L. WORRALL, M.B., Ch.M. 9/- post free 
“Tt is a pleasure to recommend this book wholeheartedly. It should be in 
the library of every Marxist, not only of those directly interested in scientific 
work.” —THE PLEBs. 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


Mrs. Ritchie. By Willa ‘Muir. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Daughter to Philip. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
8s. 6d.) > 

Discovery by Torchlight. By P. Whitehouse. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Sun Circle. By NeilM.Gunn. (Porpoise Press: Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Old Man Dies. By 
7s. 6d.) 


(Heinemann. 


Elizabeth Sprigge. (Heinemann. 
THE most admirable quality of Mrs. Muir’s new novel is its 
intensity ; her eye is always on her subject, the development 
of Annie Rattray, the defiant stiff-necked child of squalid 
parents, hungry for prestige and domination, into the clean 
cruel girl, into the unbearably self-righteous middle-aged 
woman, who imagines herself the centre of a ‘ swelling 
drama of heaven and hell.”’ No incidents fail to contribute 
fo her subject, no character is introduced who does not pay 
his way. It is interesting to compare her novel with Miss 
Kean Seymour’s. Daughter to Philip is very long, very 
shapeless, very unfinished. It would be easy to cut out two 
hundred pages of this novel and at least half a dozen 
characters without damaging Miss Seymour’s theme. A 
sculptor is said to see his subject in his block of wood ; its 
shape in the rough can suggest the subject. Daughter to Philip 
is like the block of wood ; a subject is buried in it, but Miss 
Seymour has not so much as begun her carving. Compared 
with Mrs. Muir’s finished novel, Daughter to Philip is not so 
much trivial (for it has a subject and a good subject), not 
so much badly written (for the murder with which it opens 
and the horrible death which is its climax are finely done), 
not so much without creative ability (through the sheer 
brute length of the novel the three main characters are 
battered into life), as unwritten. It has not passed the 
stage of initial conception; it has not been criticised and 
refined and worked over. 

One feels, on the other hand, that Mrs. Muir has lived a 
long time with her subject ; only complete familiarity could 
have enabied her to lend the smallest incident a calculated 
weight of significance. When the children play hide and 
seek in the school yard, the game is not introduced, as are 
so many of Miss Seymour’s incidents, to fill up space, to 
make a pretty pen picture, or simply because children do 
play it, but because hide and seek throws psychological light 
on the development of Annie Rattray : 

“For the real meaning of hide and seek lies in the hiding, in 

the secret withdrawal: it is the ‘hiders’ who genuinely enjoy 
themselves ; the ‘ seckers’ have their office forced upon them by 
failure, and it is an unpopular office. 
persist until the sense of isolation becomes acute and one child 
after another sees itself in fantasy detached from its family, from 
its playmates, as a changeling or a martyr.” 
So Annie in later life, withdrawn into herself and her sham 
celestial drama, makes a desert of her home, driving her 
son to suicide, her daughter to flight; so Annie, patting 
the mounds in the churchyard, loves the dead because they 
have left her alone in possession of the field. This is a 
serious novel, disciplined, unsensational, written without 
any unworthy concessions. 

It is often one of a novelist’s major difficulties simply to 
take a character from one place to another, when the journey 
is not in itself significant, or to mark the passage of a short 
period of time ; but it is by such small points that a writer 
can be judged. When Miss Seymour writes: ‘“ By the 
spring of *twenty-one, whilst the Allied Troops (sic) were 
taking occupation of the Ruhr, the Irish fighting in the streets 
of Dublin, and the Triple Alliance in Industrial England 
threatening a strike, Sharlie had left her commercial college,” 
one can feel again that she has not begun to write her novel, 
When the author of Discovery by Torchlight writes : 

“They crossed the gangway ; they nearly dropped the puppets 
in the channel; they left England with its rat-back behind them, 
long, low, uninviting, sleek. Rucksacks toppled off upper berths, 
and bumped and joggled behind cabin doors. Pale water and 
dark water passed them. ‘Trains waited on bleak promontories 
at cold morning hours ; their skins were streaked with grime, their 
bodies ached with exhaustion, smuts got into their eyes. They 
peered out, hoping to see the beauties of new countries. They 


The separate dream can , 


saw the poplars and dykes of flat Holland; men and boys cycled 
on the canal road, they looked aerial, like flights of birds,” 

one is aware at once of a novelist of keen intelligence. For 
a subjective novel must remain subjective ; it is not enough 
to write ‘“‘ During the spring of “twenty-one .. . Sharlie 
had left her commercial college,” if the writer is to avoid a 
novel built of scenes joined by a kind of newspaper résumé 
of what happened last week. Even a statement of the 
plainest kind has to be the product of the mood that con- 
ceived the subject. Unfortunately, while Miss Seymour has 
a good subject which has been spoilt by slack treatment, 
Miss Whitehouse’s subject is almost non-existent. Discovery 
by Torchlight leaves in the end only an impression of some 
irritating ‘“ bachelor girl” conversations (sometimes one 
fears that the characters will turn out to be Winnie and 
Pooh), a style of extreme intelligence, personalities who are 
little more than disembodied thoughts adrift on a glittering air, 

Mr: Neil Gunn’s subject is the struggle between Christianity 
and Paganism in Scotland, the invasion of the Vikings. This 
novel has the imaginative saturation which Miss Seymour's 
lacks ; it is conceived in the dark mood of stone circles, 
human sacrifice, of the slow blood stream and half-conscious 
life; no incident is untouched by that mood. Mr. Gunn's 
style ‘is instinctive ; he can sink himself into the personality 
of an extinct tribe as Lawrence could into the nature of 
reptiles. He contrasts the Vikings with the tribe they have 
defeated : 

““The power of these men came upon Aniel, the grimness of 
their purpose and its ordered execution. The homely pastoral 
Ravens were no match for them. The Ravens were like thoughts 
in the back of a mind as it sets forth on some adventure. They 
burrowed deeper than the adventuring thought, and when the 
adventure was over would come up again, even as adders come 


up to curl in the fertilizing sun. But the adventure-thought was 
their master and could whip them underground at will.” 


Mr. Gunn’s style is sometimes clumsy ; the physical reactions 
of his characters are sometimes curious; contemporary 
taboos sometimes break in (the Viking leader is a little too 
obviously one of nature’s Guardsmen); but he grasps the 
majesty and significance of his subject with enviable assurance. 
He has the rare power of taking the reader with him into 
the unfamiliar region of the instincts; above with long 
strides go the Vikings (‘‘ To die of sickness, to die of disease, 
to die in bed—pray the gods, my son, to save you from that 
unclean humiliation’), the priest Malrua preaches the new 
religion and falls before the Viking swords ; below are physical 
fear, physical love, the girl Breeta, who is described as “ the 
dark plunge into life itself.’ To some readers this novel 
may prove the most exciting of more than one publishing 
season. 

The Old Man Dies has been so generally praised that it 
may seem perversity to dissent. The subject is not original : 
the rich old man who has for years dominated his family ; 
his family who wait with longing for the death which will 
release them ; finally death and the astonishing will which 
leaves them worse off than they were before. The author 
has set herself the interesting problem of drawing the main 
character almost entirely through the conversation of his 
relatives ; but how clumsily she treats her self-imposed 
discipline. The style is irritatingly chatty; for the first 
hundred pages the characters discuss at great length for the 
benefit of the reader what they themselves know already. 
The old man’s character never emerges; he remains a 
shadow ; as one of the relatives remarks, ‘* just a sort of 
weight on all our lives.’ Miss Sprigge’s problem depends 
on dialogue, and dialogue is just what she is least able to 
write. The best passage of the novel is one of direct pre- 
sentation, when the old man is seen for a moment through 
the open door of his sick room: 


“the yellowish, hollow face between the whites of pillow hair and 
beard, . . . the bladder-like apparatus of red rubber hanging above 
the bed, from which incessant diops of saline had kept that 
shrunken body alive, hour upon hour. They heard the stertorous 
breathing, the chink of glass, the bustling movements of the 
miurses.. . 4 
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Now only 12 Guineas 


Popularity has given increased out- 

ut with a reduction in costs. The 
only British Portable typewriter 
with a 4-bank keyboard. Chromium 
plating. From typewriter dealers, 
stores and stationers. 


Imperial . 
Good Companion 
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TO-DAY 


To. Imperial 
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Leicester, Eng. 
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Nearly 9,000 
weeks of sun- 
shine were en- | 
joyed by poor | 
slum folk in 
12 months. 


£5 gives three chil- 
dren and mother 
a fortnight’s holiday. 
sends 
£1:1s. mother 
and baby for one week 
of glorious fresh air. 


HEN the sea comes into view 

it is happiness indeed for poor 
slum youngsters, so used to playing 
in depressing back streets. 


Will you please help the Church 
Army to provide holidays for thou- 
sands of children and weary mothers ? 


Gifts, large or small, weicomed by Preb. Carlile, 
C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.A 


CHURCH ARMY, 


FRESH AIR HOMES 









































PUBLISHED LAST WEEK 
THIRD EDITION IMMEDIATELY 


JOHN BUCHAN’S 


NEW NOVEL 


A PRINCE OF 
THE CAPTIVITY 


His best novel. His fine tonic for all pessimists. 
—Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times, 7/6 net 











NEXT WEEK 


THE QUEEN AND 
MR. GLADSTONE 


PHILIP GUEDALLA 


VoL. 1. 
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SECOND EDITION 





DISCOVER ENGLAND WITH 


HORACE ANNESLEY 
VACHELL 


in his delightful book 


THIS WAS ENGLAND 


Happily born of the high English tradition. 
—E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post. 8/6 net 








A DEFINITE ADDITION TO THE 
LITERATURE OF THE WORLD-WAR 


SMOKE ON THE 
HORIZON 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA FIGHTING, 1914-1918 
BY 
VICE-ADMIRAL 


C. V. USBORNE 


For once, and it is a pleasant exception, we 
escape from naval polemics into the finer 
atmosphere of naval fighting.—Arthur H. Pollen 
in the Sunday Times. Illustrated, 18/- net 
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Current Literature 


THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE 
By John Buchan 


Mr. John Buchan’s account of The Massacre of Glencoe, in. 


; 


the * Great Occasions ” series (Peter Davies, 5s.) is a first- 
rate piece of historical narrative—picturesque, judicious, 
solidly based on the authorities cited and not lacking in the 
emotion that so horrid a deed still arouses after two centuries 
and a half. Mr. Buchan points out that the Maclans of 


Glencoe were a prosperous little community, though isolated : 


by their hills and the sea, and that they had no worse a record 
for cattle-raiding than many larger clans whose Jacobite 
sympathies they shared. Maclan’s failure to take the oath of 
allegiance to William III by New Year, 1692, was a technical 
breach of the proclamation which the authorities both in 
Edinburgh and London might well have excused. But Breadal- 
bane, who coveted Glencoe on the border of his vast estates 
and as a Campbell hated MacIans and MacDonalds, and the 
Master of Stair, who thought by a sharp example to cow the 
Highland Jacobites, persuaded the King ‘* to extirpate that 
nest of thieves.”” The “barbarous murder,” as the Scottish 
Parliament later styled it, was incomplete, because the regulars 
from Yort William were delayed by a storm, and a remnant of 
the Maclans soon returned to Glencoe. Hamilton, the regular 
officer who planned the treacherous massacre, had to go into 
exile. The men who gave him his orders continued to prosper, 
because the Whig Revolution had to be upheld against the 
Jacobites. Yet there can be little doubt that Highland 
Jacobitism was strengthened by the affair of Glencoe. From 
William’s standpoint it was a blunder. 


A HISTORY OF DELOS 
By W. A. Laidlaw 


Mr. Laidlaw has done a useful work in collecting in one 
volume A History of Delos (Blackwell, 18s.) the .essentials 
of the history of Delos. The subject has, of course, been 
thoroughly explored by Roussel and other French archaeolo- 
gists, but Mr. Laidlaw’s book is the first to give a narrative 
at once detailed and continuous from the earliest times down 
to the sack by pirates in 69 B.c. and the subsequent decay of 
Delian prosperity. The story is from the start fantastic. 
Delos, from being a religious sanctuary, grew naturally enough 
to become a great trading centre ; but why should this rock 
three miles long, in the middle of the Aegean, have been 
chosen as a religious sanctuary ? The ancients were at pains 
to explain it by claiming the island for the birthplace of 
Apollo ; in all the world Delos alone was willing to give refuge 
to his mother Leto. Whatever the explanation, Apollo did 
good service, whether his island was under Athenian control, 
or a free unit (814-166 B.c.) or a mere colony of Athens 
(166 B.c. onwards). Religion becomes the protector of trade ; 
Delos, admirably placed for purposes of commerce, gradually 
attains the position of grain-market of the Aegean. Mr. 
Laidlaw describes in detail the houses and monuments of this 
prosperous commercial period, and gives a good account of 
the local administration of free Delos ; the organization as an 
Athenian cleruchy or colony ; and the forming of associations 
and guilds among Italians and other nationals. The book is 
soberly written and conscientiously annotated ; valuable to 
students of its period. 


THE INVENTOR AND HIS WORLD 
By H. Stafford Hatfield 


This is a book, The Inventor and his World (Kegan Paul, 


6s.), which most laymen will find interesting and enlightening 


—it is always fascinating to be taken behind the scenes of 
everyday life-——-and which should be invaluable to anybody 
with an inventive turn of mind. Dr. Hatfield is a man 
of sympathetic culture, which means that he has the sense 
to see the inventor in proper perspective, and not as the 
lord of all creation. He leads off with some easy speculation 
as to the nature of the inventive faculty, pointing out that 
a great inventor, like a great artist, is not necessarily a 
man of extraordinary, or €ven normal, culture, intelligence 
and erudition, and showing that the most spectacular inven- 
tions have not, as a rule, been’ the fruits of enlightened and 
logical research, but> of unconscious > inspiration. Most: of 
the book, however, is devoted to practical matters.. There 


are pertinent observations on the -financing- of -inventions, : 


building the models, the inertia of the public in face of new 
gadgets, and so on, The inventor's field is dealt with 
thoroughly under six separate heads—mechanical, chemical, 
electrical and psychological inventions, invention and the 
transformation of energy, and_ biological invention. In 
these chapters past achievements are noted, future ones 
suggested, and pitfalls for tne unwary carefully explained. 
The book closes with a detailed explanation and constructive 
criticism of Patent Law. 


WS 


July Reviews 

. The Hibbert Journal, in an unusually interesting number 
gives‘ reviews of Dr. Orchard’s From Faith to Faith -by 4 
Roman -Catholic, Father .D’Arey, an Anglo-Catholic, ‘Dy 
F. L. Cross, and a Unitarian, Dr. Henry Gow, who expres 
their’ several points of view most clearly and attractive} 

Professor Darwin Fox deals with ‘* Equality of Opportunity % 
as a current fallacy ; “ it, is,” he observes, “* the inflicting of 
disability, not, as our age considers it, the suffering of jt 
which is against the spirit of the Gospel.” Professor G, C 
Chatterji, of Lahore, asks, ‘“‘ Are the Christian values final ?” 
and answers with a very firm negative, largely because he 
thinks that human nature and man’s environment haye 
changed in the Christian era. : 

The Empire Review gives prominence to an article by 
Lord Winterton on the Economic Conference. “We need not, 
he holds, be unduly concerned if it fails, as we can develop 
our trade relations with Empire countries and make more 


trade agreements with separate foreign’ nations. Lord 
Winterton’s prediction that ‘the United States is the 


pivotal unit in the World Conference, which can make or mar 
it,’ has, of course, been fulfilled. Sir Abe Bailey’s interesting 
address on Cecil Rhodes, given at the Rhodes House, Oxford, 
recently, is printed in full; no one knew him better than the 
speaker. The review contains, as usual, some interesting short 
papers from the Dominions and Colonies, such as an account 
of the Canadian, reindeer industry and a description of a native 
tribe in Southern Tanganyika. 

Public Administration, the journal of the Institute of 
Public Administration, prints the papers read at the private 
conference this month. The average citizen will be inter. 
ested in and somewhat alarmed by the paper in which Mr, 
Rothwell, Town Clerk of Brighton, discusses the place of the 
inspector -in. relation to the local authority. Mr: Rothwell 
gives a list of the very numerous inspectors who in each 
district perform distinct duties: he suggests, with reason, 
that a few persons, each undertaking various functions, 
might do the work more acceptably than this veritable horde 
of officials. Sir Geoffrey Whiskard has a thoughtful paper on 
** Planning in the Public Services,’ mainly concerned with 
the danger lest Ministers, each busy with his department, 
should fail in the Cabinet to co-ordinate their several lines of 
action in a coherent national policy. He hints very tentatively 
that the Cabinet Secretariat of the War period was useful in 
this respect and might be revived, though some of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s former colleagues would not agree to this. 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, edited by Dr. Stapf, has, among 
the plants to which its articles and fine coloured plates are 
devoted, the superb red Rhododendron Nilagiricum, which 
Jon Batuta saw in Ceylon in 1344, and the exquisite Austra- 
lian Bugle, Ajuga Grandiflora. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s very frank and amusing address to the 
Academy of Political Science in New York last April is 
printed in full in the Political Quarterly. In discussing ** The 
Future of Political Science in America,” he surveyed America’s 
present troubles, which he attributed largely to her Constitu- 
tion and to Congress. What the audience thought. of such 
drastic criticism is not recorded. A recent article by Signor 
Mussolini on ** The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism” 
is translated. With it may be compared a very incisive study 
of ‘*The Psychology of Hitlerism,’’ by Professor Lasswell, 
of Chicago, who indicates some at least of the emotional 
causes of the Nazi triumph among the German middle 
classes. 

Foreign Affairs, the organ of the American Council on 
Foreign Relations, contains notable articles by Lord. Reading 
on ‘Indian reform, and by, M. Vandervelde on ‘ Belgian 
Foreign Policy and the Nationalities Question.” Mr. G. H. 
Blakeslee ‘discusses ‘‘ The Japanese Monroe Doctrine ”— 
Japan’s self-assumed “ responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace and order in the Far East ’’—and tries hard to diffe- 
rentiate between it and the United States’ policy in Central 
and South America and the West Indies—as illustrated in 
another article on ‘* The Establishment of Peace in Nica- 
ragua”’ by a force of American marines from 1927 to 1982. 
Mr. Ralston Hayden, writing on the Philippines, points to the 
important and. growing influence of Chinese and Japancse 
immigrants with whom the Filipinos cannot compete, espe- 
cially in Mindanao. Mr. Burghardt Du Bois, the negro pub- 
licist, pleads for Liberia, whose ‘* success as a Negro republic 
would be a blow to the whole colonial slave labour system.” 
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Motoring 


‘ 


Tne expression ‘ colonial model,” by which was meant 
a kind of car that was never really properly defined, 
has for some years been dropped from the talk and 
literary products of manu‘acturers. Cccasionally one 
comes across a reference to an overseas model, but on 
inspection it usually turns out to be much the same 
as its stay-at-home sisters with simple modifications 
such as increased clearance or possibly larger radiation- 
surface. The sort of car in which the famous Colonel 
Glidden, to use the catchword of the time, girdled the 
globe—it had a sect of wheels for use on railway tracks 
and, for its day, about 1904, was a wonderful affair— 
is dead these many years. For myself, I have never 
been able to see that there was any essential difference 
between the home and the overseas machine, with the 
exceptions mentioned just now. If a car will stand up 
to the work some cars have to do here and on the 
Continent, it should stand up to anything in the 
Dominions, provided it is a first-class machine. I am 
convinced that in the majority of cases where the British 
standard car has failed or been reported to have failed 
the reason has lain in the fact that either it was a bad 
car to begin with and would probably not have lasted 
any longer under strenuous European conditions, or 
that clever: propaganda on the part of its American 
rivals, propaganda as weil as that efficient service in 
which some British makes overseas have for so long 
been conspicuously lacking, have induced in the overseas 
owner the frame of mind which blindly accepts the state- 
ment that only American cars are suitable outside 
Europe. 

I have lately been forcibly reminded of these things 
by a request from a friend whose work lies on the North- 
West Frontier of India for help in finding him the right 
kind of car, and in my search for this at present extremely 
elusive machine I have come to the conclusion that 
what he wants is precisely what about 95 per cent. of 
British motorists want—and, at present, cannot have. 
He, and we, want both simplicity and efficiency, with, 
it goes without saying, reliability, economy and a decent 
length of life. If you come to think of it, these five 
are one, At a price we can buy the last four, but only the 
first in certain sharply defined types. He wants a 
four-cylinder engine of about 15 h.p., and I do not know 
where to look for it save in the dearer departments of 
the second-hand market. How I am to find such a car 
whose makers maintain real service within, say, a couple 
of hundred miles or a week’s return post, I have no 
idea. 


To my thinking the ideal car for most people is the 
car I cannot find for my friend, the car that has not one 
single special feature and is, in reality, rather retrograde 
in design. Four cylinders are better than six, just as 
six are better than eight (except in the purely luxury 
classes) because they are, power for power or at equal 
cubic content, more efficient. They have 50 per cent. 
fewer moving parts, and by that they are simpler as well 
as better workers. There is no longer any reproach 
to be brought against them on the score of lack of 
smoothness. Such engines as the 12-h.p. Humber, the 
9-h.p. Riley, the 12-h.p. Alvis, the 10-h.p. Lanchester 
and, among half a dozen others, the 10-h.p. Hillman- 
Minx, are noted for their vibrationless running and, in 
their various capacities, from one to one and_ three- 
quarter litres, are each at the very least as lively as 
any six of the same size. I have driven them all except 
the 1933 Alvis and I am fairly certain of my facts. 


There would be light cast-iron pistons in that four- 


cylinder engine, because they undoubtedly last longer, 
run less noisily and, it is stated by authoritative inquirers, 
cause less wear on cylinder walls than aluminium or 
alloy. There would certainly be magneto ignition, but of 
a type that could be replaced by the ordinary distributor 


and coil in case of need. There is nothing like a good 
magneto for simplicity and reliability combined with 
efficiency. The valves would be of the lateral sort because 
they are much simpler to deal with and because it is only 
in rare cases that overhead valves give any perceptibly 


——__. 


The Plain Man’s Car 


better performance in touring cars that are driven 4 
normal speeds. Two of the fastest high-efficiency cay 
I ever knew, one of which was the old 30-98-h.p. Vauxha} 
(a four, of course) had lateral valves. The other coul 
Jately be thad with overhead valves, and the net resy} 
was a maximum of 90 instead of 85 miles an hour, bot) 
figures exceedingly difficult to attain with a two-litry 
engine on English roads, at an extra cost of over £200, 

Cooling would be by pump, because there is a bette 
chance of the engine-temperature remaining constant 
and because the water round the engine will keep warm 
much longer during a stop. This, we are being told noy, 
is of the utmost importance if we are to prolong the 
life of our cylinder-walls. The real damage is done, 
we learn, every time the engine is started up from cold, 
free petrol delivered by the choke having little or nothing 
to do with it. This would naturally add slightly to the 
cost of the car. There would be an air-cleaner, an absolute 
necessity, I should imagine, in any dusty country, 
I am not sure that there is not considerable wisdom 
in the action of manufacturers fitting these apparently 
superfluous gadgets to the newest cars for home use, 
Tar-dust is far less visible than the old-fashioned variety, 
but, with the particles of flint and other abrasives it 
contains, it must ‘be far more destructive. There would 
‘be only one carburettor. ‘Three-quarters of the time 
I value simplicity and reduction of maintenance above 
slight additional efficiency. The simple car is the ideal 
car. That engine would be a large one, as size is judged 
today, that is to say it would be of not less than three 
litres capacity. As taxation is usually much over-rated 
as an item of the yearly expenditure, I-would prefer it to 
have a large bore in proportion to the stroke, say 85 milli. 
metres. With such an engine, properly balanced, you 
should be able to get your maximum speed at not more 
than 3,000 revolutions, and a general maximum at not 
more than 2,500, to the great benefit of everything in 
it concerned, and if the gear-box had sensible ratios 
there would be no loss of flexibility. 

There would naturally be a permanent jacking system 
of the simplest and readiest design. I do not expect 
to find this on the car I am seeking for my friend in 
India, but I am fairly certain it can be fitted to existing 
cars, The ideal car should also have its chassis-lubrication 
centralized in some convenient position. Now none 
of these things are extravagant and, except the big 
four cylinder, slow-running engine and the magneto, 
all are in general use in cars costing from £150 or less. 
By so little is my ideal car a dream, yet I fear it will 
remain intangible. If I could design it I would take its 
most important features from various existing cars. 
For example, I would copy the suspension from the 
9-h.p. Standard, the Lancia or the Sunbeam (which 
last would also give my fuel supply system, by pump 
from main to dashboard tank); the clutch-and-gear- 
change from the 25-h.p. Rolls-Royce and the 21-h.p. 
Wolseley ; steering from the 16-h.p. “‘ O.M.,” the two- 
litre Singer and the two-litre Lea-Francis ; the brakes 
from the Wolseley, the Daimler, the Rolls-Royce and the 
12-h.p. Triumph; and the method of securing absolute 
road-holding from the “ O.M.”’ If I happened to decide 
on front wheel drive I would take as my example for 
swiftness on corners the little 9-h.p. B.S.A. which beats 
them all. 

These delights being unattainable I should have to 
content myself with the type of car I have long believed 
to be the one nearly everybody wants, whether he knows it 
or not, the plainest designed four-cylinder of 16 to 20 rated 
horse-power, with enough power to go fast at need, 
enough liveliness to ensure high average speed, a low 
enough engine-speed to guarantee at the very Icast 
50,000 miles running without any important renewal 
and at least seven years’ useful life. Just before the War 
we had nearly got it. Why is it only fashion that prevents 
us having such a car now? It would not cost as much 
as any new one that will give us the same service. As 
a matter of fact I am not sure that a two-cylinder car, 
like an enormous Jowett, would not be even nearer my 
ideal—for a given purpose, JOUN PRIOLEAU, 
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NEW TRAVEL LAND 


Novelty and diversity in travel are seldom found in a much 
travelled world. In the case of the Soviet Union, however, the 
tourist may visit not only the most discussed country of to-day, 
but one fresh in its newness, age-old in its cultures, and many- 


coloured in its diverse cities, landscapes and 


CRUISE TOURS- 





steamer. 


Tour S.3, 2,400 miles (Leningrad, Moscow and the 


kraine). 


Tour S.4, 2,150 miles (Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, 


Kiev). 
Tour S.5, Leningrad and Moscow. 
From £31 ... 4 weeks... Leningrad, 


and Ukraine. 
Tour S.6, 2,250 miles, and about 60 miles by motor 
along the Crimea, and 250 miles by Black Sea 


steamer. 


SUMMER TOURS 


15 inclusive tours in the U.S.S.R. from £7. 


Direct Sailings for Leningrad every Saturday. 
Wednesday Sailings via Hamburg. 


Write for full particulars to Dept. S.1, 


INTOURIST LTD., 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


(Or See Your Own Travel Agents.) 


London to London 


From £17  ... 2 weeks... Leningrad (and Mascow) 
From £22 ... 3 weeks... four itineraries 
Tour §.2, 1,750 miles and about 1,000 miles by Volga 
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LIBERTY SALE 


JULY 10th to 22nd 
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Extract from a letter from G. B., a tailor, 
aged 34, who had been supplied with an 


Since this Society was established in 1862 it 


Surgical Aid 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life 
Subscription of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber to 
two ‘“ Letters”? each year—and so on in proportion 

to amount contributed. = 


MAGA 


“The Society is a God-send”’ 


“ The new leg is a perfect fit, and is wonder- 
fully comfortable. I am now able to walk 
about in ease and comfort. The Society is a 
God-send to such cripples as myself who are 
unable to buy these expensive limbs.” 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor - 


If you wish some needy person to secure the 
necessary appliance, and so enable him or her 
to retain or return to employment, send your 
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The Economic Conference 


Ar the time of the summoning of the World Economic Con- 
ference the impending gathering was described in some 
quarters as a Conference to end Conferences. The world 
had become very weary of international Conferences and 

yxresumably the hope was indulged that the World 
ences: Conference would, by its action in dealing with 
some of the outstanding world problems render unneces- 
sary further international Conferences for some time to 
come. At the moment of writing, however, it almost 
looks as though a more sinister interpretation might yet 
have to be applied to this “‘ Conference to end Confer- 
ences,” for unless there should be some unexpectedly 
favourable and decisive developments in the near future, 
there is some fear lest the abortive character of the long 
anticipated World Economic Conference should render 
difficult, if not impossible, the assembling of further Con- 
ferences, and’ should rather lead to the various nations 
endeavouring to work out their own salvation on indepen- 
dent lines. 

During the opening months of the present year it 
seemed as though there was a world-wide recognition of 
the need for international co-operation in dealing with 
world depression, and even in the United States a change 
of sentiment was apparent. The American people, or 
at all events their leading spokesmen, publicly admitted 
that no small part of world troubles might be traced to the 
refusal of the United States to recognize her responsi- 
bility as a creditor country and had aggravated her own 
and the world’s difficulties by her tariff barriers and her 
insistence upon the payment of War Debts in terms of 
gold rather than in goods and services. There was even 
something like a general admission that War Debts them- 
selves were proving a serious hindrance to a recovery in 
world confidence and world trade. 


A PouiticAL SOMERSAULT. 

Not long, however, after President Roosevelt’s advent 
to power his views with regard to the policies to be 
adopted underwent a considerable change. During the 
Presidential Election he had declared himself an out-and- 
out defender of the gold standard in America and rejected 
in the strongest language any idea of tampering with the 
dollar or the sanctity of the gold clause in American 
Bonds. Yet a few months later, and even at the very 
moment when the British Prime Minister was, at his 
invitation, crossing the Atlantic to consult with him 
upon the Economic Conference and the lines to be pur- 
sued at that Conference, President Roosevelt, purely on 
grounds of expediency, abandoned all his election pledges 
with regard to the dollar and imposed an embargo on gold 
exports from his country at a moment when it held the 
greater proportion of the world’s supplies of the metal, 
and by so doing intensified the chaos in foreign exchanges. 


A PREMATURE CONFERENCE. 

That was the moment when Mr. MacDonald should 
have frankly stated to Mr. Roosevelt that while, of 
course, we fully recognized the right of America to 
pursue the policy which she deemed to be the best in 
her own interests, her action had made it imperative 
that the Economic Conference should be deferred until 
the result of America’s departure from gold had been 
clearly revealed and until the problem of War Debts 
had been settled. That course, however, would not 
have been acceptable to President Roosevelt, who, for 
various reasons, wished the Conference to come into 
being, and, indeed, President Roosevelt right up to the 
eve of the Conference expressed enthusiasm for measures 
ensuring an early stabilization of currencies. Indeed, 
as Mr. Neville Chamberlain reminded us in his speech 
in Parliament this week, President Roosevelt in his 
message despatched on May 16th to the Sovereigns and 
Presidents of fifty-four nations participating in the 
General Disarmament Conference at Geneva and the 


World Monetary and Economic Conferénce in London, 
said that the Conference “ would meet soon and must 


Finance—Public & Private 
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come to its conclusions quickly. The world could not 
wait for deliberation long drawn out. The Conferenc 
must establish order in place of the present chaos by the 
stabilization of currency.” 

Similarly, though on this point nothing in the Way 
of an official statement was issued, there was a ver 
general impression that the Prime Minister and Mp, 
Roosevelt had reached some agreement with regard to 
the problem of War Debts, which, if it did not promise 
an actual settlement before the commencement of the 
Conference, ensured a solution at an early stage of the 
Conference and certainly ensured no difficulty being 
experienced with regard to the payment of the June 
instalment three days after the date of the commence. 
ment of the Conference. 


War Dents. 

On these major points, however, Great Britain and the 
world in general were doomed to disappointment. There 
was no relaxation on the part of Congress with regard 
to the demands for the June payment on War Debts, 
and although the situation was met at the twelfth hour 
by Britain making a token payment and President 
Roosevelt being good enough to express his own personal 
opinion that thereby actual default had been averted, 
there was no feeling that America was behind him in the 
matter ; and while a settlement of War Debts was really 
an essential preliminary to the Conference reaching 
sound conclusions with regard to future monetary and 
currency agreements, the Debt problem seems to be no 
nearer solution than it was in December of last year. 
It is true that there is some prospect of a Conference 
taking place in the autumn of this year between repre- 
sentatives of this country and representatives of the 
United States Government, but any agreement which 
conceivably may be reached will even then be subject to 
the ratification of Congress when it assembles next year. 
Truly America’s contribution towards the Economic 
Conference as regards the War Debt problem has been 
meagre in the extreme. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 
Tue stock markets during the past week have displayed a 
somewhat uncertain tendency as regards price movements. 
On the whole British Funds and other gilt-edged securities 
have tended to harden a little, while, notwithstanding the more 
hopeful views concerning the trade outlook, industrial shares 
and the more speculative markets generally have tended to 
react. This reaction has been due to some extent to the fact 
that while the depreciation in the dollar at one time had the 
effect of stimulating speculation in Wall Street both in com- 
modities and in securities, the violence of the fall in the dollar 
occasioned a reaction of sentiment, and President Roosevelt's 
policy of getting up prices by hook or by crook, including 
inflationary measures, are viewed in many quarters here 
with disquietude. 

* * * * 

Unitrep DomMINions TRUST. 

Shareholders of the United Dominions Trust ean be con- 
gratulated upon the results achieved during the past year. It 
has been a year of general industrial depression, but in spite 
of that fact the profit, after making provision for rebate of 
interest, bad debts, contingencies and staff bonus, amounted 
to £105,989, as against only £86,553 in the previous year. 
This company specializes in the granting of credits to manu- 
facturers, merchants and traders, and these credits enable them 
to sell goods in turn on extended credit. The operations of 
the United Dominions Trust have been proceeding now for 
some years, and the results indicate that the Trust has suc- 
ceeded in meeting the genuine requirements of the trade upon 
sound lines. The Board pursues a very conservative policy 
with regard to distributing profits, and this year no less than 
£40,000 is added to the General Reserve. On the“ A ” shares, 
however, the dividend of 15 per cent. is repeated with 5 per 
cent. on the *‘ B ” shares, leaving £23,113 to be carried forward 
as compared with £20,672 brought in. 

* * * * 
Union BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 

The full accounts, which have now been issued of the Union 
Bank of Australia for the year ending February 28th last, show 
that the increased dividend previously announced was thor- 
oughly justified by the results achieved. The gross profits 


(Continued on page 66.) 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


THE NEW CONCESSION. 
STATEMENT OF SIR JOHN CADMAN. 


Tae twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co., Ltd., was held on July 11th at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, E.C., Sir John Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Se., chairman of the 


company, presiding. 

The chairman said with regard to the diffenlties that arose 
conerning their concession that at one stage a difference had 
arisen between His Majesty’s Government and the Persian 
Yovernment, which brought their affairs before the world at 
the meeting of the League of Nations. Fortunately, through the 
good offices of the League, a situation was created which enabled 
the company to resume direct contact with the Persian Govern- 
ment. Stockholders would appreciate that it had been no easy 
task to evolve a new and balanced agreement in the face of all 
those complicated issues and apparently conflicting interests. 
However, the eventual result had been a clear agreement, fair 
to both contracting parties, liquidating their accumulated differ- 
ences, providing the Government with a less variable basis of 
revenue, and the company with a new charter, which enabled 
it to go steadily ahead, free of the doubts, uncertainties and 
embarrassments of the past. 

The concessionary zone, chosen by themselves in the light of 
all their knowledge, was to be eventually restricted to 100,000 
square miles, but such an area—more extensive than Great Britain 
—should be ample for their purpose. As against that, the new 
concession had 32 years longer life than the old. Taxation had 
been compounded on an equitable basis which allowed them to 
know their precise annual liability for 30 years to come, which 
was a consideration of extreme importance. The arrangement 
whereby the Persian Government was to reccive a sum equal to 
20 per cent. of whatever distribution was made to ordinary stock- 
holders over and above the first 5 per cent. on the amount of the 
present ordinary capital had been agreed in order to give the 
Government a progressive interest—not furnished by a fixed 
production royalty—in the profits of the company, no matter 
from what source derived. 

In respect of the other features of the agreement, he need only 
assure them that the implications of each had been most carefully 
thought out, and their board was satisfied that their cumulative 
effect represented, as they were informed last May, a fair and just 
settlement. It would be noticed that they held the large amount 
of £9,436,525 in gilt-edged securities and cash, while additional 
amounts were held by their subsidiary companies. Since their 
financial resources were more than were needed for the efficient 
working of the concern, it was decided to repay on July 1 last at 
102 per cent. the balance of £1,787,200 of 10-year 5} per cent. 
debentures of the British Tanker Co. 

THe Prorir Ficure. 

The most striking feature of the profit and loss account, and, 
no doubt, the one which gave the greatest encouragement, was 
the figure of profit for the year, £2,379,677. That profit was 
made in a period when net prices were for the most part at a 
deplorably low level; and the possibility of earning a substantial 
return was due in large measure to economies in marketing and 
to the attainment of a yet higher degree of efficiency in all phases 
of their operations. 

In addition to the sum of £2,645,130 shown in the profit and 
loss account for Persian royalty and taxation payments, a further 
amount of £1,144,888 had been utilized out of provisions made 
for this purpose. Those combined payments settled all outstanding 
claims of the Persian Government, in addition to meeting the 
full payments due for the two years ending December 3lst, 1932, 
under the new scale of royalty and taxation. 

Stockholders had already learnt that the amount carried forward 
to 1933 had been reduced, since the stabilization of the company’s 
Persian position dispensed with the need for so large a carry forward. 
After reviewing all the circumstances, the board felt justified in 
proposing an ordinary dividend of 7} per cent., an increase over 
last year which he was sure would be welcome to stockholders. 

The production of oil from Masjid-i-Sulaiman and Haft Kel 
had been maintained up to the full level of their marketing require- 
ments. Prices for all products remained at a low level. during 
the greater part of the year; but the rise which had taken place 
in the autumn provided a welcome, if short-lived, alleviation of 
an otherwise depressing situation. He had found it possible, 
during his stay in Persia in connexion with concession matters, 
to pay a visit to their operating centres at Abadan, Masjid-i- 
Sulaiman, and Haft Kel. The difficulties which had arisen between 
the Persian Government and themselves—now happily past—had 
in no way impeded any of their activities. Work had proceeded 
normally throughout; and the attitude of Persian officials had 
been strictly correct. 

Errects or Heavy TAXATION, 

The products of petroleum were to a large extent the raw 
material of their industry and commerce. Heavy taxation on 
those products, therefore, tended to weaken the recuperative 
power of industry and commerce at large, and, in particular, 
adversely affected their competitive position in forcign markets. 

With regard to the future, the board would continue, wherever 
it properly could, to co-operate vigorously in the collective efforts 
to bring the industry back to a state of equilibrium. Its power 
to do so had been much assisted by the amicable settlement of their 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND, LIMITED. 


THE sixty-first ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of 
New Zealand, Ltd., was held on July 11th, at 17 Moorgate, London. 
Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (the Chairman), said that the past 
year had been one of very great difficulty, of continued depression, 
of ruinous prices, and of involved politics, but he thought that the 
Bank might claim to have emerged from it with unimpaired strength 
and liquidity. In the balance-sheet deposit and current accounts, 
at £13;768,000, constituted a record, and showed an increase of 
£1,454,000. Cash at bankers and money at call and short notice 
stood at £1,912,000, an increase of £424,000. There was a reduction 
of £272,000 in their investments, which were now £2,340,000, but 
their holding of New Zealand Government Treasury Bills, including 
a special loan to the New Zealand Government of £675,000, was 
£2,584,000, an increase of £1,893,000. The gross profit, after mak- 
ing full provision for bad and doubtful debts, was £544,400, as com- 
pared with £600,300 a year ago, but in last year’s gross profit there 
was included an extraneous profit of £42,000 on account of gold 
shipments, so that gross profits, in this exceedingly difficult year, 
showed an ordinary trading decrease of £13,000 only. It was pos- 
sible that at first sight shareholders might have said that a dividend 
of 4 per cent. per annum, free of tax, was not as much as they might 
reasonably have expected. The directors, however, were confident 
that under existing conditions, both political and economic, and in 
view of the very obscure outlook, shareholders would agree with the 
allocations. A further £40,000 had been added to exchange and 
contingency account, £10,000 had been allocated to premises, and, 
after providing £14,000 for pension and gratuity funds, they pro- 
posed to carry forward £115,000. In proposing these allocations 
they had been actuated by one consideration only—the maintenance 
of the strength and liquidity of the Bank. 

Figures published recently showed that the revenue of the 
Dominion had exceeded expenditure by £40,000 for the year ending 
March, 1933, and that might be considered a very satisfactory result, 
having regard to the estimated Budget deficit of £1,000,000. The 
fact that it had only been realized after diverting £2,500,000 from 
reserves did not detract from this achievement. ‘The greatest item 
of expenditure was, of course, the debt service, and the conversion 
loan would now reduce that by some £570,000. The Government, 
on the whole, might be congratulated on facing this year of unparal- 
leled financial difficulty with resolution. Jt remained to be seen 
whether an additional severe reduction in expenditure, which could 
only be effected by the curtailment of social services, or the conver- 
sion of external loans—or both—would be necessary. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 




















TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£400,000,000 


‘a 
: The Bank has a history covering a 
: period of more than two centuries. 
: Evidence of its activity is to be found 
? = prior to 1700, while later records show 
: that as: early as 1736, and probably 
— before, the business was being con- 
: ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
: of the existing Head Office. 

H 


OVER 2,070 
Branches in England and Wales. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barelays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barelays Bank, 5.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), 

Barelays Trust Company of Canada, 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 





relations with the Persian Government. 
The report was adopted. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 64.) 


were Just a trifle lower at £1,107,000, but there were further 
economies in outlays, and the net profits amounted to £290,559, 
against £160,953. Moreover, the profits are reached after mak- 
ing provision for bad and doubtful debts and other con- 
tingencies. There is no specific allocation to Reserve on this 
occasion, but the balance carried forward of £100,523 
compares with only £90,964 brought in. 


* * * * 


Tur ANGLO-PERSIAN CONCESSIONS. 

Special interest was taken in the recent annual meeting of 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. by reason of the statements made 
by. Sir John Cadman with regard to the terms of the new 
concession with the Persian Government. Among other things, 
Sir John explained that it was a mistake to suppose that the 
desire for a new and more modern form of agreement was 
felt only by the Persian Government, for the company itself 
had desired more stable and acceptable conditions on such 
matters as the recent Persian Income Tax Law and other 
regulations rélating to currency, exchange, customs, internal 
taxation, &e. As will have been gathered from the notes 
which recently appeared in this column, Sir John Cadman 
had a very satisfactory statement of profits to place before 
the shareholders, and a fairly optimistic note was struck 
with regard to the future, though once again Sir John referred 
to the heavy taxation of oil companies, putting in a plea for 
an alleviation of the tax burden on basic industries such as 
oil, and in ‘such a manner likely to be most conducive to 
the general trade advantage. 


* * % Pa 
NATIONAL BANK oF NEW ZEALAND. 


Not the least interesting feature of this week’s meeting 
of shareholders of the National Bank of New Zealand was 
the proposal of the directors to invite Mr. Arthur Willis, the 
Secretary and London Manager, to a seat on the Board. 
It was a proposal enthusiastically endorsed by the share- 
holders. Sir Austin E. Harris, who presided, referred to the 
exceptional difficulties which had confronted the directors 
and the management during the past year and not least as 
wegards exchange problems. With regard to these, Sir 
Austin said that reports from New Zealand showed that 
opinion was still much divided as to the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment in fixing the rate, but while the banks had felt it neces- 
sary to protest against the decision, they now, of course, 
hoped that the step taken would, in the end, prove to be 
beneficial and bring some alleviation to the primary producers. 


* * * * 


PRACTICAL INVESTMENT. 


A very useful little book for the investor has appeared in 
its second edition, entitled A Practical Investment System, by 
W. J. Cantopher. The principles of Mr. Cantopher’s advice 
are based upon the acceptance of the trade cycle theory, and 
briefly and clearly he shows the investor how to recognize the 
signs which enable him to take advantage of the regular 
recurrence of booms and slumps. The author evidently does 
not share the belief of some present-day monetary scientists 
in the discovery of a simple device to eliminate the recurrence 
of the trade cycle. Although based on the principle which 
provides economists with material for deep and complicated 
discussions, Mr. Cantopher’s book is concise and simple. The 
price of the book is 5s. 3d., post free from W. Straker, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, A. W. K. 











TO ALL INVESTORS. 


Every investor who wishes to guard himself against loss 
and to make money on sound and safe lines should read 
‘““A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM,” by W. J 


CANTOPHER. Simple, clear and explicit. Post free 5/3 
from W. STRAKER LIMITED, 49 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 

Paid up Capital eee eee ove eee +. £4,500,000 

Keserve Fund he = gee sine aoe wo» £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ‘ie a ond in ee £2,000,000 

Reserve Liabilicy of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
Gescription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throuxhout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


26. Dares reds (anag.). ; 
27. Would the officer recognize 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 4, 


By XANTHIPPE 


[4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and showy 
be received noi later than first post on Tuesday. No env 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 
will be published in our neat issue. | 


1 2 3 + 5 


elope; 
The name of the winng 





















































8. Dealer in tinned goods, or 
suggestion that an eminent 
economist is tedious. 
Precious stones. 

14. Not now. 

16. Could Mr. Churchill see 
through what this sounds 
like, he might be readier to 
this our Oriental govern- 
ment. 

18. “His teeth ... shall all 
be extracted by terrified 
ee a 


19. Coal-mining 


ACROSS. 


. Colloquially a surprise. 

6. Stand in the past. 13 
. An organ change to the 4 
accompaniment of salis. 

. Bravery begins with a girl 
and ends in an attempt. 

. Powerfully operative. 

. Cato’s opera. 

. Go forth with Lunn. 

. Fragrant herb. 

. Knocking great men _ off 
these is debunking. : 

. Man’s episcopal companion. 2 
rin a — se Put me in a star. 

s : a ee 
: pon per an American moun- a iui 


tain range. 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 41. 


district of 


himself in the new Latin 
spelling ? 

Pitiable. 

From old England, or the 
Argentine ? 


DOWN. 


. This bird beheads a dog. 

Teeth are. 

Tine. 

. Denies. 

French release. 

. Heavenly or music-hall 
rotations (two words). 
essences. . 


SOLUTION Nhat 


The winner of Crossword No. 41 
26 Bramshill Gardens, N.W.5. 


* * * * 


[It has been pointed out to us that in a Travel Article 
published in The Spectator of May 5th the village of KKeld was 
incorrectly described as ‘* mostly railway station.” The 
writer of the article informs us that the village to which this 
phrase was meant to apply was Barras. ‘There is no railway 
station at Keld.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000:  Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £3%8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collectign. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 517. JULY, 1933. 7s. 6d. 


Toe Jews, In Germany. By | Prestpent RoosEvett’s Poricy. 
[sRAEL COHEN. By Frank DarvaLl, 
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Jurts CaEsar: oe or Surer- | Tye Arans AND THE JEWISH 
man? By Pror. R. S. Conway, Natrona Home. By Douctas 
Litt.D. -: Durr. 


‘DICIAL BENCH AND . - 
Tur Jupic1aL BEN ND ReForM eons Guaknaee 
Grorcta. By Matcocm Burr, D.Sc. 
: Tarkers I Have Known. By the 
WILBERFORCE | AND THE AMTI- T. Hon. Str__FRreDERICK 
Stavery — Movement. By Pottockx, Bart., LL.D 
W. Forses Gray. . ¥ 2 


Tur Errect oF CIRCUMSTANCE By Don 
upon Hasit. By Dovctas 
Gordon. 


Fascism anp NazIsM. 
Luieé1 Sturzo. 
Some Recent Books. 
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our 
Suppose Yor. or Brother 
her, Sister 
r@ Mol or anyone else dear to you, fell a 
victim to CONSUMPTION, 
what would you not give to restore 
them to Health? 


By constant research the finest treatment, instruction and 
aiter-care, Brompton is helping to save those dear to others. 


£3 3s. WILL KEEP ONE PATIENT FOR A WEEK. 
500 Beds constantly occupied. 


puose Heir real For CONSUMPTION — 


The HO and Diseases of the Chest, BROMPTON. 
Sanatorium: Frimley, Surrey. 
Postal Address :— 


Frederick Wood, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 





Secretary. 

















YOUR PART 
IN THIS SPLENDID SERVICE 


63,000 lives saved—and never a call of distress that goes 
unheeded! 

Bra men—a splendid service—something of which you can 
pos be proud! 5 ons year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 
contributions of 5/- each. 


5/-, 


WILL YOU PLAY YOUR PART ? 


Lt.-Cot. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


——_—_ 


Tur EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Ifcnorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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for Summer Colds 
A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 


a cure difficult—unless ‘* Vapex’’ is used. 
‘¢ Vapex’’ soothes, cleanses and protects the 
inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the germ-killing vapour. 
All Chemists  2/- and 3!- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 


£24 99 % ey 35 
£41 2” ” 99 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1752) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 








Dry Summer ahead—collect rainwater now. 


WILMOT’S 


(BRANDED) 
RAINWATER CISTERNS 
— Good for 30 years. 

Extra strong, heavy 
galvanizing, wired top 
and bottom. Wilmot’s 
Cisterns stand the frost. 


SEE THE 
BRAND MARK. 


f= 100 GALL. 39 /= with Tap. 


FROM IRONMONGERS, 
Write for List of SIZES. 


FROM 
S. M. WILMOT & CO. LTD., 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 


JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from London's 
mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who know nothing 
but airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. 
Please send your donation to-day for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


















In 1929 we sent away over 32,000 children. This year, owing to lack 
of Funds, we have had to reduce our numbers by several thousands, 








Sead a Postcatd fo Fico S 


The Relief is the world’s best nib for 






smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., 






Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


RELIEF NIB 


IN ENGLAND 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to a line charged as a line. . Vouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series dis- 
counts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPEC- 
TATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remitlance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 

cach week. 








MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
[J MVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOI 


FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 

The ' Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations. 

Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 

A specially equipped Hostel adjoins the Medical 
School. Two Squash Racquet Courts. 

Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 


PERSONAL 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our’ poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. be 


R. C. 8. COLLEN-SMITH, M.1.A.P., Psychotherapy. 
Nervous and Mental Disorders, Neuroses, Com- 
plexes, Morbid Fears, &c. Also child patients.—Written 
appointment only,.27 Manchester Street, W.1. (Baker 
Street and Wigmore Street). 


| ge one interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Ava (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 
nv... OF WALES.—Superb scenery. 
Majestic Snowdon and its peaks, passes, lakes, 
valleys. Historic Castles. Gorgeous sea coasts. Bathing, 
boating, yachting, river and sea fishing, country and sea- 
side golf. 22 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Ample 
choice for all tastes. Described in booklet with 100 views. 
from N. Wales United Resorts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap 
Fares and Express Trains by L.M.S. 


MEDICAL 


A Tan Atane hooeate oa Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis « all Sto- 
machic complaints.—Write ve Prof. Metchnikoff’s food, 
New Research Company, Dept. 3, Normandy, Guildford | 
YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
K ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 
Garner UARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 32 pages of 
vital, health-restoring revelations Free. 2d 
postage.—D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


GS" foldee es SOCIETY and K.S.U. provides 
Holidays in Homes and Camps for thousands of 

poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 

from 170 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 

Ki for a fortnight. Gifts 7 ed needed.—JOHN 
RK House, 32 John Street. W.C. 


LECTURES _ 
NUMMER SCHOOL. 





















































A Summer School for T' hinking People will be held 
at Stratton Park, Micheldever, Hants., from July 29th 
to August 4th. Tennis, danci ing, swimming pool, ram- 
bles, &c. Lectures by Prof. H. Levy on ‘The German 
Lesson,”’ Dr. Edith Summerskill on ‘‘ Birth Control, 
‘Sterilisation and Abortion,” Dr. Julius Hecker on 
**Must Britain Follow the Moscow Road.”’ Chairman, 
(. EK. M. Joad. Fee for whole period £2 12s, Weekend 
only (including above lectures) 1 guinea. 

Applications (accompanied by booking fee of 10s.) to 
FEDERATION OF PROGRESSIVE SOCIETIES AND INDI- 
VIDUALS, Room 21, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 
8.W.1. "(Whitehall 2408.) 








APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


A PRIVATE COMPANY in a particularly sound 
condition having emerged from the great trade 
depression with enhanced assets and reputation desires 
the co-operation of a young gentleman of good standing 
preferably with a degree or mechanically minded to 
join the staff with a view to a directorship. Proof 
of financial standing required. The Company is at 
present managed by a gentleman who wishes to be 
relieved of some of his aciivities during the next two 
or three years. No notice will be taken of replies 
other than from principals. This opportunity has not 
been offered before, and is one which seldom oceurs 
for a gentleman wishing for an active business career. 
Fullest particulars as to education and ae in 
confidence to Box 742, 8 Serle Street, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


ie yOu sul OF Guughler going cvenlually W a 
MODEKN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL? 

H* LSTEAD PLACE 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6 14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook, 

















\ 
NORWAY 
CRUISES 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL 


ARANDORA 





@ GLORIOUSLY IMPRESSIVE SCENERY 
@AGE OLD CUSTOMS & COSTUMES 
@PERFECT CUISINE & SERVICE 
@ OPEN AIR SWIMMING BATH & LIDO 
@ QUIET SHELTERED SUN DECKS 


AUG. 5 FOR 13 DAYS 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS & BERGEN from 20 gns. 


AUG. 19 FOR 20 DAYS 
To NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, FINLAND 
DANTZIG, ‘GERMANY and HOLLAND 
From 31 GNS. 

TO MEDITERRANEAN 

22 Days 
October 7 25 Days 
December 18 19 Days From 32 Gns, 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Rrochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London,$.W.1 40 St. Mary: Axe, 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agencies. 


September 13 


CVS—303 








ELOCUTION, &c. 








=~ SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr- 
Cuas. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banyuet, Bar, Parlia- 
ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence, 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





ec 
T GROSVENOR COLLEGE educated girls Teceive 
SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for thy 
Secretarial ae. All — Woe iy Courses, 
REDUC fees. Good post: anteed qualified 
Students.—104 VICTORIA STREET: § 3. W.1. Vic. 1301, 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING eeaaee, 
29 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 
For full Prospectus, giving reduced * apply to 
Mrs. Hoster, F.1.8.A., St. Stephen's Chambers, he 
graph Street, "London, E.C, 2. 








ECRETARIAL eran WORK.—Apply 54 ¢ Ruswell 
Square, W.C. 1 





HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW: 
DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mechanics; 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER L. MELLANBY, D.Sc, 
M.I.Mech.E. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WILLIAM KERR, Ph.D, 
A.R.T.C., M.1.Mech.E, 
Electrical Engineering : 
PROFESSOR STANIEY PARKER SMITH, D,8e, 
M.I.E.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Mining Engineering 
PROFESSOR ANDREW M. Bryan, B.Sc., M.1.Min.k, 
Chemical Engineering : 
Professor of Technical Chemistry: WILLIAM M, 
CumMING, D.Sc., F.1.C., M.L.Chem.E., F.R.S.B, 
Complete courses of Sateatinnn are provided, qualify. 
ing for the Diploma and Associateship of the College 
and for the Degree of B.Sc. in Engineering of Glasgow 
University. 
Composition fee, not exceeding 25 guineas per annum, 
Session 1933-34 begins on Tuesday, September 19th, 


Calendar, by post, 3s., and Prospectus, gratis, may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 





RAINING WORK 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted fer 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal 


FOR SOCIAL 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for the usual examinations and for University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-£1380 p.a. 








Bristol—Public School for 

daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent health 
record. Preparation for Universities, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, and other careers. Entrance and leaving 
scholarships, and bursaries.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
\ Coe were Two entrance scholarships to be 
Application to the PRINCIPAL, 


S" BRANDON’S, C.D.S., 





awarded.— 





GENERAL 
MANAGER 


GENERAL MANAGER 
trading company shortly disen- 
gaged offers services home or 
abroad. Exceptionally thorough 
knowledge trade operations all 
branches. Present engagement 
since demobilization. Practical 
trading experience supported by 
excellent knowledge accountancy 
and secretarial work guarantee- 
ing close personal control all 
operations and results. Fluent 
linguist, accustomed foreign staffs, 
planning enlargements, budget- 
ing. Directors requiring real live 
executive with personality capable 
of producing successful balance 
sheets: write in first instance 
to Box A560, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


























HE DOWNS SCHOOEK, SEAFORD, .SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





DUCA eer ALINSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

The aim of these institutions is to provide Boarding 
Schools of differing types, secondary and modern, co- 
education and otherwise, as well as a residential college 
attached to a modern University. The School fees range 
from £81 to £189 per annum. A_ progressive, ‘liberal 
policy, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
consistently pursued. 

Ackworth School, near Pontefract Boys’ and Girls’ 
sides. 

Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 
Boys. 

The Mount School, York : Girls. 

Penketh School, near Warrington. 

Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex. 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset. 

Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury : 
Modern. 

Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester 

Apply to PRINCIPALS, 
Education Committee, 

ows Ee 


Co-educational 
Co-educational, 
: College for Men. 


or to SECRETARY of Central 
Friends House, Euston load, 





ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18, Caters for 
modern conditions, Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, Re- 
cently reorganized and extended,—Apply HEAD-MASTER 
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ROYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, Wellington, Somerset.— 
Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding 
fees £29 per term. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 
Five Houses, inc luding Junior House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and. Engineering sides. Preparation for Uni- 
versities, Professions and Business. Full charge taken of 
boy from abroad. Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
25 acres of grounds. Splendid health record. Ages'7} 
to 18}. For Prospectus apply ; GEORGE CORNER, M.A., 
T.D., Headmaster. 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


DRIGHTON. —Occupying a charming position on 
B high ground, close to golf course, and within 
easy reach of the sea and shops. A detached modern 
residence, having on two floors 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms and offices ; motor house with rooms 
over; grounds, 1 acre with tennis lawn. Freehold 
£6,500. Sole Agents, Messrs. BaTES & GIBBENS, F.A.L., 
Preston Street, Brighton. 


— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


$8. Plays, Scenarios accurately typed, or printed.— 
W.H.S. Typewriting Office ew 1912). 
9 Charterhouse Street, London, E.C. 


YRICS set to music. Composers’ MSS. revised. 
Advice free.—CARRINGTON BRIGGS, Leven, Yorks. 






































SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 
Songs, Poems, 


JO PUBLISHING FEES.—Wanted, 
N Stories. 39th year. Equitable terms.—Send MSS. 
W. S. SeaRCE, 4 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 


RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—RE&EGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


greg Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State. 





request. 





AVE youanything to sell ?. Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of U'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach The Spectator Oftices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance: by Tue sday of each 

week. Discounts :—24°, for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free. —HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 














NEW YORK & 
the Holiday Land of CANADA 


Come Holiday-making across the Atlantic—and see 
some of the most talked-of places in the New World. 
Our Accompanied Tours at inclusive new low 
rates make Trans-Atlantic sightseeing a trouble-free 
and stimulating experience at moderate cost. 
SEVERAL 21-29 DAY TOURS leave during the 
Summer months, visiting Quebec, Montreal. Ottawa, 
Toronto, French River Chalet Bungalow Camp, 
Niagara Falls, The Chicago Centenary Exposition, 
New York, Boston, &c. Atlantic crossing by 
Famous Empress or Duchess Liners. 

ACROSS CANADA TOUR. To the Pacific Coast of 
Canada and back, visiting all important cities and 
most famous beauty spots in Canada. This splendid 
7-weeks tour leaves Liverpool July 28 by s.s. 
DUCHESS OF RICHMOND by Short St. Lawrence 
Route. 


Apply to-day for illustrated Tours book to:— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), Londen, S.W.1 
or Local Ageuts Siete : 

















GARDENING 
| geen ,EY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE con- 
tains all your garden needs. 





Send for free copy.— | 5s. 6d. day, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
large garage. Historical associations from A. D. 1759. 





BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ec. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


Dea ae SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES, PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2$ gns. *Phone 311. 





ALISON HOTEL.— Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 


DINBURGH.—THE 
Crescent. Tgms: ‘*Melcrest,”” 





a: = cy” 2S ee 2 
I A delightful, restful holiday at the 
ROYAL MARINE HOTEL, COWES. 

The largest hotel in the famous yachting centre. 
Room and Full Board 3} to 4} gns. per week. 
Magnificent verandahs, overlooking the Solent, 
Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Boating, Yachting, &e. 
Special Taritf Regatta Week. 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 
ing. Extensive views; garage.—The Misses HALE, 





LAN DUDNO.—-The Clarence Hotel (fully lieensed). 
L South aspect. Cent. Ex. Cuis. H. & C. water all 
bedrooms. 1 min. Pier. K. A. C. Tariff—Miss 8S. 
HENDRIE. Tel.: 6485. 


M ATLOCK. 
Hydro. 

bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. 

per day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





— EDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For health, comfort, and pleasure 270 
Inclusive terms from 13s. 
Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

TD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEoRGE’s House, 
Street, W. 1. 


193 REGENT 





WURREY TRUST INNS or excellent country quarters, 
S situated in the loveliest. parts of Surrey._-Apply for 
list ‘*S.,” stating requirements, to ** SURREY “fRusT,” 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
T ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 


THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d. or 








JOSEPH BENTLEY, L TD., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 


2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





‘THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).-GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 

BOGNOR REGIS.-ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOU oe a 0. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.-—-ALLAN W TER fans SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHE TM. 
—HOLLY WOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEI 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GRE te NOkrHE RN. 
BUTTERMERE pg VICTORIA. 
CAMBRIDGE.— BLUE BOAR, 
—BUL L. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
$ ANTERBURY.— COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. L ondonde rry).— GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).--CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


CAVENDISH. 

-PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

—PANMURE, 

FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 

GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 

GULLANE.—-MARINE. 

HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.— QU EEN’s. 

HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S 

HUNSTANTON.—LE ST RANGE 
LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths.)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL ee HOUSE. 


—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROY AL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
-WAVERLEY, on Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS. THE BA 


EASTBOURNE. 


MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER. BOW DON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—- MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Naritshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION 


PAR (Cornwall). ST. AUSTELL BAY. 





BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


PERTH.—-STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.--ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 


ARMS & GOLF 


REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 





ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


SIR JAMES JEANS 
The New Background of Science 


‘Should take the ordinary man nearer to understanding modern science than any 
other book.” SATURDAY REVIEW 
7th thousand. 7s. 6d. net 


EXAMINATION OF McTAGGART’S PHILOSOPHY 


By C. D. Broad 


This is the first half of a detailed exposition and criticism of McTaggart’s philosophy 
as set out in his Nature of Existence. Volume I, 21s. net 


THE HERSCHEL CHRONICLE 


The Life Story of William Herschel and his sister Caroline 


Edited by his granddaughter CoNSTANCE A. LUBBOCK 


This chronicle places William and Caroline in the setting of their family circle and 
of contemporary history, and presents their discoveries as far as possible in their 
own words, 8 plates. 21s. net 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Volume VII 


Part I: AUSTRALIA. 30s. net Part Il: NEW ZEALAND. I5s. net 
Edited by J. HOLLAND ROSE, A. P. NEWTON, and E. A. BENIANS 


The aim of each Part is to give a complete history, economic and political, of the 
Dominion concerned from the days of the first settlements to the years immediately 
following the Great War. Each part thus contains the life story of a nation within 
the British Empire. 


THE OLD STONE AGE 
A Study of Palaeolithic Times by M. C. Burkitt 


This book is designed to help the student of prehistory to understand the bases of 
his subject. It covers the great major period, the Palaeolithic age, describing the 
various cultures in outline and dealing in detail with the cave art. 8s. 6d. net 


MUSIC AND THE COMMUNITY 


Being the Cambridgeshire Report on the Teaching of Music 


This Report, which is the work of a committee of some of the most distinguished 
figures in contemporary music, should make a twofold contribution to national 
education by stating the true value of music to the community and by giving 
practical guidance in its teaching. 35. 6d. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
in England and Wales during the 19th Century 
By R. W. Ricu 


Although the teacher is the most vital factor in any educational system, it was only 
at the beginning of last century that the training of teachers came to be studied 
seriously. The author describes how the technique of training developed from 
experiments in the early monitorial training centres to the work of the Training 
Colleges and Universities of 1900. Ios. 6d. net 


LIFE AND LABOUR in the NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Cheap edition By C. R. Fay 55. net 
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